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THE STEAM-SHIP. 


Amp the thousand wonders of the vast unquiet sea, 

That covers half this ponderous globe, there’s nothing like to thee, 
Oh Steam-Ship '—thou, who wakest, dake a bon roused from sie. p, 
With heart of fire, and rushest forth across the angry deep ' 

Naught heedest thou the wind or tide ; but onward, night and day, 
Unwearied as the waves around, thou marchest on thy way, 

Where mighty ships lie al! becalmed, with sails that flap the mast— 
What boots to thee their thousand guns '—thou smilest and walkest past. 
They sail—and monsters of the deep are hovering in their train 

But the great Leviathan himself might follow thee in vain. 

He jlooketh up in wonder on thy strange mysterious fight, 

And the rapid whirring of thy wings, fluttering in hquid light ; 

His mighty heart is struck with awe, and, sinking, dark and slow, 

A hundred fathom deep, he seeks his rocky forts below 

And there, perchance, he dreams of thee within his coral lair, 
Scarce hoping that a living thing may dwell! in upper air 


Oh! thou art mighty on the wave ' a fearful power is thine 

For good or evil art thou formed—infernal or divine ' 

°*Tis thine to chase the pirate through his maze of hundred isles 

To mark with scorn his shifting sails, despair, and useless wiles ; 
Tis thine to tear from him his prey, to beard him tn his den— 

Oh! thine might be a blessed power among the sons of men! 

A vanguard leader, like the guide of Israel on their way, 

A living fire to cheer the might, a moving cloud by day 

Could man’s ambition know control, could angry passions cease, 
Or, were thy venturous course confined within the reign of peace, 
Swift im thy Might, from shore to shore, from dark to sultry skies, 
Welcomed wert thou, in every port, with shouts and glistening eyes 
A pledge of amity renewed each voyage then would be, 

As though the nations stretched and shook their hands across the sea! 


Tis sweet to stand upon thy deck, when the wind is nght ahead ; 

To mark thy foaming, roaring kee!, and think from whence thou'rt fled ; 
To fee! thee rise upon the wave, breasting the flying spray, 

Then downward plunge and rise again, rejoicing in the fray 

Of angry billows, gathering round, like foes to bar thy way 

While onward—onward—tw thy port, thou stemm’st their dark array 
And oh' "tis sweet, when al! is calm, and blue the sky and main, 

To be with thee in solitude upon the liquid plain— 

To see the setting sun decline in the fiery glowing west, 

Leaving all else to dreams and sleep but thee that need'st not rest 
How lovely glide the starry worlds ail silently on high, 

While thou fliest o’er the dark blue wave, like an arrow through the sky ' 
The visions then of youth revive, and the wizard's wondrous tale, 

As borne along, *twixt heaven and earth, away we seem to sai! ! 





SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 


SOCIAL GRIEVANCES. 


I am not going to write about any of those grievances which we 
encounter in the streets of London, the authors of which are me- 
naced with “the utmost rigour of the Jaw,” and which the laws do 
sometimes Visit with very extraordinary rigour ; but about some of 
those moral grievances that infest seciety, and for the authors of 
which no adequate punishment has yet been invented. In this age 
of legislation and improvement, when every one has a nostrum and 
a panacea, and every boy-senator tries his ‘* ‘prentice hand”’ on the 
constitution of the state and the institutions of the country, it is 
quite surprising that no philanthropist has drawn up a code cruminel, 
by which some of the trespassers on social rights and the disturbers 
of social enjoyment may be brought to condign punishment. If 
any one, like myself, have the misfortune, for a misfortune sad 
experience shows it to be, to have a decent library and habits of 
retirement and study, he will know what it is to see some “ very 
good-natured friend” calling in upon him in the midst of his pur- 
suits, pestering him with unmeaning chatter, pulling down one book 
after another, with some insipid remark on each; putting a ques- 
tion about one thing, and without waiting for a reply starting off to 
another subject ; inquiring kindly after your health and your stu- 
dies, and with a knowing leer hinting that he knows that you are 
the author of an article in the last New Monthly; and ** how was 
your tiff with Miss settled?” and a deal of this skimble 
skamble stuff, which is not valuable for its matter, and yet you can- 
not quarrel with him, because he has no intention to offend, and no 
notion that he is a bore. This sort of person isa grievance ; and 
you cannot turn him out of the room, as it would be impolite ; nor 
is there any method that I am aware of by which such an evil may 
be avoided. 

The famous Mr. Boyle, who was ‘the father of chemistry and 
brother to the earl of Cork,’ used to insert an advertisement in 
the newspapers, stating, that on such and such days he could not 
receive visitors, as he should be engaged in his studies. ‘This 1s 
an effectual preventive with such as read the newspapers, but with 
Besides, it would hardly do for a Temple student, or 
As to your servant's 





no others 
“one of us,” to afiche himself in this way 
denying you, it would obtain no more credit than Peter's did ; 
“*Oh, no! my dear friend W. will certainly see me ;” and in he 
comes. Now, 2s my servant is but “a lhittie peevish boy,” it 1s 
idle to expect he can oppose the entrance of some half a dozen 
acquaintance of this class whom it 1s my misery to be afflicted 
with. These people are not essentially grievances, but are rather 
accidentally so: they have commonly some redeeming qualities 
about them, or they would not be tolerated for a moment; good- 
natured, friendly, and obliging, but not aware that there may be 
times when their room is better than their company. This may be 
called a private grievance 

There are also publick grievances, such as you meet with in so- 
ciety, at assemblies, dinners, routs, etc. These, perhaps, are more 
endurable, because vou share the annoyance with a great number; 
the ennue which is divided among numbers being less oppressive 
than when it falls on a single head. Each man lightens bis neigh- 
hour's load; but the general mass of affliction is incalculable 
Think of being placed opposite a young gentleman * just off his 
travels,” a young Rapid, who has passed from Berlin to Naples in 


three months, and seen everything worth seein Unless the 
fortunate youth is skilled in the art of being silent, he is sure to be 
the bore of the whole evening. Your * picked man of countries” 
is pretty certain to engross a great part of the conversation, and 
deluge the table with the narration of his ‘‘hair-breadth escapes” 
from the Neapolitan banditti, or his critiques on Italian art and Ger- 
men literature. Everything is converted into matter for illustra- 
tion; and * when | was in Vienna, etc.” “my friend the Baron 
von » or * Tl Principe di —, ete.” His ideal is Young 
Wilding. He has an excessive familiarity with the various courts 
of Europe ; tells how he 








“Saw every court, heard every king declare 
Ilis royal sense of operas or the fair; 
Tried all hors dauvres, all liqueurs detined, 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined.” 


If you talk of St 
Peter's; if you have been at the exhibition, Sir T 
not equal to Raphael, or Fuseli to Titian, especially in colouring 
He tells you that the Bay of Naples is finer than that of Dublin 
If you say your health suffers from town, he admits the insalu- 
brity of smoke, but doubts if the ma/-aria of Rome be not more 
perilous 

The utility of foreign travel, in polishing the manners and libe- 
ralizing the mind, no one can dispute. But travel, like dancing, 
should be seen in the general grace it flings over the carriage; no 
one should be always * prating of his whereabouts.”” In this res- 
pect one might as well remain at home, if all that 1s derived from 
going abroad is the privilege of saying, *‘ ] was there and there.’ 
* Can't you say so’” said an old fnend to some youth who was 
wishing he could say he had been at Rome. ‘This sort of bore is 
less sound at heart than the other. He is generally empty-headed 
and vain; is inflated with wild conceits of his own superiority, and 
utterly careless of the common rights of conversation and the 
hienseance of* good company. It may be doubted, whether there 
is not a right, a kind of common-law nght, in all society, to abate 
a nuisance of this kind, by forthwith expelling it. At any rate, 
after fair means have been tried, forcible eyectment seems very 

° 


Paul's, he informs you it ts not so large as St 
Lawrence ts 


permissible. 

There is a sort of equality in society which no man is permitted 
No one may arrogate to himself what is the common 
right of all. Conversation 1s a property of which all are tenants 
in common. No one has the right to eject his neighbour. Its value 
is in the reverse of the old man's bundle of sticks—it should be 
separate, not joined. All are entitled to their tithe of talk. But 
if subjects which are of general interest become tiresome when 
engrossed by an individual, and blurted without respect to persons 
or times, what shall we say of those who introduce others of par- 
tial importance and confined knowledge’ ‘The university men are 
noted for this; more particularly the Cantabs. I dread to meet a 
man of that university i statu pupillart, or anywhere under the 
degree of M.A. The very sight of him destroys my appeute. I 
am sure to have the whole calendar rehearsed. ‘The jokes of St 
John’s, and the verdaye of Trinity, float before my prophetick sight 
The talent of this man, and the degree of that, the examinations, 
the rows, all stand in dread array before me. There is a strange 
tendency to the shop among the Cambridge men. It arises, no 
doubt, from their imperfect acquaintance with society, and the 
esprit de corps, which ts so exclusively cherished at that university 
They seem to think that what is going on there, in a few brick 
courts, on the banks of a muddy brook in the fens of Cambridge- 
I recollect once, when the 


to violate. 


shire, is of importance to the world 
proctors were putting down a debating-club, one of the yung 
Cicero's cried out * Let us preserve our dignity in this last hour 
of our political existence—let us remember that the eyes of Eu- 
rope are upon us.’ The same notions of importance, the same 
spirit of corporation, and oneness of topick, is brought with them to 
town. ‘To meet with two of them at a dinner-table is an awful 
thing. No one understands their cant phrases, or their domestick 
allusions, and yet every one is compelled to listen to their interlo- 
cution and the respective merits of antiquities and geometry 

% Does Simpson read with Professor Wigsby this vacation 
“Will Jenkins be senior wrangler!” or, “Hopkins must get the 
medal.”"—If the name of any publick man is mentioned, ** He must 
be a great man ; he was third wrangler in Tomkins’ year.’ Every 
man’s capacity is tried by the scale of college honours lhe calen 
dar is his Bible, itis the guage in which he takes measure 
man’s mind, the horoscope in which he future fort 
Every man is great or little, as he was or was not of Cambridge 
The Cantab criticises your expressions, and objects to your opinions 
He thinks in a diagram—he ts analytick in his eating. If twenty 
vear, ago you were of that universitv, he mmmedsately pours out 
his budget, and travels over the history of your own times. If you 
he will condescend to tell vou all vou have lost. 
iity, he is lordly if St 

lam to meet a Cambridge man, 


ofa 


reads Ines 


were not there 
If he be of T 
is obscure and mathematical 





and scornful ; ol John’s, he 


If 





my hope 1s that he may be a small colleger Whatever be their 
ambition, thev are less obtrusive and log acious, because ke pt down 
by the two great rival leviathans Habits of submission have ren 


dered them timid, and when they do talk of the shop, 1t is ina soft 


low voice: they roar gently. It before 
off. The Oxonians are more men of the world 
of study, and, perhaps, study less 
they can talk of something else than the anec- 


these habits wear 
they think 


habits are more 


1s long 
less 
their college 
social and general 


dotes of a college, and their ambition is not so great m retailing 


the heentious wit of a combination-room. These bachelors (bax 
colaure: bacule pots vam laureo digni ) ought to unde ro a course 
of polite education before thev are brought out. They should re 
main in a state of probation three or four years at least They 


should be taught, that taking a degree in arts, does not let them 
mto all arts. They should remember that the fame ofthe immortal 
Xi-to-fovu never travelled beyond the precincts of China, and that 
itis very possible for Tompkins to be a great personage at Cam- 
bridge, without bemg the town-talk of London 

There is another species of grievance which is indigenous to 
London. This is your amiable de bon ton: not your genuime dandy, 
who 1s infinitely too light and harmless a thing to be raised into the 
importance of being considered in the present article; but your 
well-dressed youth, who has ventured beyond the limits of his pecu- 
har domam into the regions of fashion; who is a great man at con- 
suliations upon the cut of a sleeve; talks of Rossina and Albert ; 
is free of Lady —'s suppers, and is looked upon as a d 
prece of furniture at a concert, because he can applaud in the proper 


esirable 


place ; or ata ball, because he ts 1 p to the intricacies of quadrille 
ro sustain this character well, requires a great deal of tact; but it 
is generally overdone Last week it was my misfortune to meet 


with such an one. Hs whole talk ran upon parties and routs : tll, 
by dint of repetitions, | ac quired a tolerable knowledge of the « 
quette of these things, and learned which are the 
he This, it 
very important to know, when I may wish to hgure on the “ light 
fantastick toe,” or when my appetite Phe smait 
flummery of his discourse was at first musing, but it became a bore 


best dancers, and 
must be allowed, is 


who gives t best suppers in town 


s Very delicate 


by its continuance. His face was smirking; he seemed to be on 
the watch to help a lady—one of those polite yentlemen who would 
rather overturn a table than a lady should mng a bell herself. | 


do not know whether I should have inserted this division from my 
own experience, if I had not been told that it is excessively com- 
mon about town, and that all sensible men look upon it with great 
dislike 

But who does not know that literary grievance, the butterfly of 
res, who flutters about the fields and sips the sweets 
is indeed a melancholy appendage to a dinner table You are 
to be deluged with his information He knows eve rything that ts 
doing about the He writes a little himself 
a squib in the Chroniele, or a sonnet in the Post. He is hand and 
glove with all the editors. He knows all! the reviewers. He reads 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly, * and thinks as they do He knows 
uublished ; is mn secret with all the anonymous; 
and has a copy of all the verses handed about in genteel society He 
has the entree at Murray's. He can recite you the charming passage 
in the last new poem, and has irrefragable proofs that Sir Walter 
Scott wrote * Waverley He knows whos« tragedy is at Covent 
Garden, and what new melo-drama at Drury Lane. He can talk a 
little of political economy ; and Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, “ are 
familiar as his garter’ He has skimmed over the gulf of me taphy- 
sicks, and, when occasion serves, can talk of Locke, Hartley, Hume, 


hellee lett - 
elles-le This 


sure 


own, th iterary way 


what is about to be | 


and Reid. He is a smatterer in politicks. In short, no branch of 
knowledge is bevond his sphere, “Seneca is not too heavy, nor 
*lautus too light.” He has been at a great feast of learning, and 


s 


Like a bird who picks up chaff, he bears it about 
The matter never digests into 


stolen the ser } 
in his mouth, but never swallows it 
a subtle spirit, pervading his opmmons and colouring his talk, but 1s 


a crude heavy mass, hike an incubus This “learned Theban” is 
always ready to talk with you; he asks vou how you like the new 
novel; he disputes your propositions, but assents to your conclu- 


siens ; he agrees with no man at the outset, and differs from no one 


at the end. If his spirit moves, bis conversation is hke Godwin's 
Chauce A de omnibus rebus et quibusdam alits The matter of his 
speech is words, words, words. His talk is like the Russian horn 


after the thaw—scraps of everything. He bestows it on you freely 


he is the essence of magnanimmity : "tis vours without asking : he 
wishes not your gratitude ** Were he a thousand times as tedious 
as he is, he could find it in his heart to bestow it all on you’ But 
who does not cry out, “ Leave me, O leave me to repose’ Who 
can endure the pitiless pelting of this storm’ Who does not seck 





ge from the omniscience of this sort of grievance This class 


Some of them are 








is large ts name ts legion, for they are many. 
familiar to me, but T avoid them as leprous 

Occasionally, too, we are fastened upon by a syn ‘time man, one 
whose education is m the basse-cour, who seeme to have been cra 
dled in astable. Hs imagination teems with images of horses, dogs, 





conversa- 


and boxers. His pilgrimages are to Newmarket and Moulsey 
Neate Whatever be 
tion, he winds tt to his own topick His language is full of figures, 
ind seems to be drawn half from the stable and half from the Fives 
Court. He subscribes to nothi go but Tattersall’s ; and his charity 
extends only to a defeated boxer His library is inade up of eport- 
ing calendars and Boxiana. His compositions never extend beyond 
He knows all the yockres. He can trace vou a 
horse’s pedigree with unernng exactness, and is au fait at all the 
battles, from Figg and the Venetian down to Gipsy Cooper and 
He does not argue, He 
estimates vour wit by the courage with which you back your upimon 
But he is very l-watured at the bottom, 


worships and the sulnect of 


his bettung-book 
—_—, but he offers to bet you ten guineas 


He is not to be done 


and you lement he ts a bore. There is something English in hie 
propensities, and he is all over English in bis kings He is very 
tolerable, and vet not to be endured; for, after all, his dialect ts 


offensive, and his eternal harping on horses, and dogs, and boxers 


is not “ germane to the matter.” 
But of all the grievances in society the professed punster is the 
most intolerable You cannot be safe m his c ompany &@ moment 


If you trust yourself with an opinion, he seizes on it with the vora- 
erty of a mastiff; he turns it inside out, and worries it to death 
Ihe silence of a punster is treacherous as the calm before a storm 
He sits “hushed in grim repose,” till the expected word comes ; 
end then it is his cue His ambition is to set the table in a roar— 
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to be hailed as joke-master. He comes into 
labour to concoct. As long as he can clinch a word, or raise a 
laugh, he does not care how old. or how bad, his pun is: he will 
call any one singing ina garret, ‘an a/tick warbler.” He calls a 
friend of mine a unitharian, because he has but one hair on his head. 
He addresses a shoemaker, “ © sovereign of the willing soul.” If 
you are a Templar, he hopes you may turn your gas into Coke. He 
is indefatigable in chasing down his pun. He reads only to find out 
resemblances, and listens only to bring in bis pun. He ts fond of 
no play except a play upon words, and yet he makes game of every 

thing— 


“A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits.” 


His favourite poet is Crabbe, and his light reading, Joe Miller and 
Dr. Kett. He was educated in the ** School for Wits.” James the 
First is his favourite monarch. The only living authors he admires 
are ‘om Dibdin and Mr. Moncrieff: with the last he is sworn bro- 
ther. He is supposed to have furnished the puns to the latter’s 
farces. His brain is full of * eggs of bon-mots and specks of re- 
partees.”’ If you are ina dilemma, and you ask what steps you 
should take, he recommends the library steps. If you ask him to 
ring the bell, he, with great solemnity, puts a ring on the finger of 
If you object to him that his coat is too short, he 


some pretty girl 
n short, 


tells you it will be long enough before he gets another. 
he seems to like a good thing in proportion to its age: he has no 


particular wish to appear as the inventor, but merely the ‘* transmit | 


ter” of a jest 

These are some of the grievous things which are found about din- 
ner-tables and general society, to the very great disturbance of hila- 
rity. ‘To some they may not appear so disagreeable ; to me they 
are inexpressibly unendurable, A retired student, | come abroad 
into the world for relaxation and amusement; but what amusement 
can there be when ‘so pestered with popinjays What but an 
excited bile and dissatisfaction with my kind! Without being very 
old, yet I think | can remember when these plagues were less nu- 
merous and less afflicting. A dinner then was kindly and social ; 
the stream of talk flowed pleasantly, nothing the worse for being 
shallow ; we bubbled without roaring. No one assumed more than 
But this is an age of usurpations ; even the dinne r-table 
is not sacred! Society was once more social ; it looked for its de- 
lights, and found them, within a small circle. Now it spreads abroad 
and gathers wm all that is confined. It sends its agents into the high- 
ways, and does not disdain the hedges. Wiser heads, or those more 
happily tempered than mine, may bear with these warts and boils 
of society, and account them but as the breakings-out which only 
But I cannot “consider so 


his share 


prove the greater health of the body 
curiously." 
little should be given with so much alloy 
charge for seigniorage. ‘The duty eats up the article ; 
more than counterbalances the pleasure. ‘There is a custom tn Italy, 
when you are invited to dinner, to senda list of all the guests ; and 
if you distike any of them, vou send back the list marked. [| wish 
it would be a publick advan- 


I object to so large a 
the vexation 


it were the custom also in England 
tage. For my own part, my mind 1s made up never to dine where 
I have reason to think I shall meet a traveller, a young Cantab, a 
literary butterfly, a ‘* varmint man,” or a punster.— Blackwood 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


ROMANTICK NEW-ENGLAND LEGEND. 


Sin Cuarres Henry Frankianp, son of a governor of Bengal, 


and descended from a family of England tracing its high lineage back- | 


ward to the Norman conquest, visited America long previous to the 
war of the revolution, and held the office of collector of his majesty’s 
customs in Boston, under the royal government of Massachusetts 
His gay manners and licentious principles were better accommo- 
dated to the profligate circles of the courts where he had moved than 
to the severe morality of puritan society. On excursion in 
pursuit of pleasure or business, he chanced to visit Gloucester or 
Marblehead ; which of these towns was the scene of his adventure 
is not precisely fixed in tradition, At the village mn he found a 
damsel of “ sweet sixteen,” without shoes or stockings but with the 


some 


romantick name of Agnes Surrage,* engaged in the unromantick | 


employment of scrubbing the staircase Attracted by her appear- 
ance, the gallant knight went up and then came down again. tll he 
fell in love with the barefooted beauty. ‘The grace of her attend- 
ance upon the tea-table aided the conquest, which was completed, 
when he ascertained that the charms of personal loveliness were 
united to lively wit and a strong but uneultivated intellect. The fair 
maid of the inn became the companion of the nobleman, returned with 
him to Boston, and acquired the accomplishments of such education 
as the best instructors of the time could bestow 

The vigorous tone of moral feelings, which has existed and ex- 
erted its influence from the earlest day of New-England, was out- 
raged by the connexion unblessed with matrimonial rites. The com- 
panion of Sir Hen, surrounded with graces and accomplishurents, 
was insulated amia virtuous community. ‘The stern reprobation of 
uncorrupted publick opinion, strove the knight to seek a retreat be- 
yond its censure for his frail assocwte. He purchased a wide domi- 


nion in Hopkinton, and erected within its bounds one of the most 


splendid mansions of the country. ‘The approach was through noble 
avenues hewn out of the deep forest and overshadowed by ancient 
There, during his summer residence, he mamtained the cus- 


trees. 
The stud of 


toms of his baronial ancestors in their feudal castles 


horses and pack of hounds, with feast and festival, invited unserupu- | 


lous guests. to the solitude of one of the quiet towns of the interiour 
A son by a former partner, named on the baptismal rec ords of Hop- 
kintorn, Henry Cromwell, was an inmate of the family, and dunng 
the absence of the lord, master of the revels. ‘The house still stands, 
and although reduced from its aristocratick magnificence to repub- 


lican simplicity, retains, in the tine old hall and rich tapestry hang- 


ings, relicks of its former condition 

Sir Henry was appointed consul-general 1) Portugal. He went 
to discharge the duties of his office accompanied by Agnes, and her 
married sister. Selecting a country residence, his villa was near to 
Lisbon, but beyond the limits of the city. The most violent con- 
vulsion which modern earth has experienced, well designated as the 
great earthquake, visited Lisbon, November the first, 1755 With 


* Debrett, (Baronetage of England, vol. i. page 271,) says that Sir Char- 
les Henry married Agnes, daughter of —— Browne. 
is given by tradition 


The name as written 


7 
the room with half a | 
dozen famous extempore puns, which have cost him a morning’s | 


! and in the agony of death tore his arm with her teeth. 


I ask not much from society, and cannot afford that the | 


| preserve ther dignity and power over the military 


'| land are preserved on the tiles of the provincial congress 


‘make another tour for the coats—such fun! 


| noses ' 


—_— —_—— = 


the first terrible shock, tower and temple, church and convent, pa- 


lace and prison, were overthrown. Thirty thousand human beings 
perished almost instantaneously, within the city. The felons, libe- 
rated by a miracle, employed the first moment of their deliverance, 
in kindling fires which spread into general conflagration. When the 
desolation springing from natural causes had been exhausted, the 
malign passions of men came in to aid the work of destruction. On 
the day of the earthquake, Sir Henry, in his richest dress, had gone 
out to the city in his coach, to attend with the court in the celebra- 
tion of high mass. As he went on, a hollow sound swelled in the 
air; the pavement broke into waves; the walls tottered on their 
foundation. His horses plunged down a chasin opened below their 
feet. Amid falling fragments, he sprang up the steps of a building, 
which fell as he entered, and he was borne down with the wreck. 
Providentially he sunk between two beams, supporting the weight 
of the impending mass, and leaving a space where he rested in se- 
By his side, one miserable victim, a poor girl, was crushed, 
Agnes re- 
mained at the villa until the deep sounds preluding the earthquake 
arose. At first they were supposed to be the voices of the multi- 
tude hailing the arrival of the procession of the religious ceremonial. 
When the ground trembled with the convulsion, she rushed from 
the house, which was swept away behind her departing steps, and 
clinging to an olive-tree, escaped unhurt. Having recovered from 
the terrours of the fearful visitation, intense alarm for the fate of Sir 
Henry succeeded, and she sought him in the city. The armorial 
bearings on his carriage mdicated the place where he was buried, 
and after the commotion subsided, his voice was heard from the 
ruins. His efficial station, and the promises of splendid reward, in- 
duced labourers to engage in the work of rescuing the ambassador 
of England. Buried beneath the ruins, in that dreadful tame, Sir 
Henry had abundant leisure to review his sins. The intense peril 
waked slumbering conscience to bitter remorse; it excited good re- 
solutions of reformation and atonement, if lus life should be spared ; 
among them one was sealed by a vow to make Agnes his wile. Af- 
ter many hours, he was extricated ; and immediately espoused his 
companion, first, according to the rites of the Roman church, and 
afterwards in England, im the episcopal form. ‘They returned to 
America. 

Every year on the anniversary of his great deliverance, Sir Henry 
retired to a particular room of his house, in Hopkinton, and, secluding 
himself from every visitor, kept solemn fast. In the apartment were 
hung the clothes he had worn in the ruins of Lisbon, torn, soiled, 
and covered with the lime and dust that had been gathered on them 
He finally revisited England, and died at Bath, eleventh of January, 
1768. Lady Frankland remained at Hopkinton, until the commence- 
ment of the war of the American revolution. The family of an Eng- 
lish nobleman could not but incur the suspicions of the patriots, and 
her situation became dangerous. Removal to Boston being ob- 
structed, she sought the protection of the provincial congress of Mas- 
sachusetts, and received permission from one of its committees to 
proceed with her effects to the town. Notwithstanding the sanction 
of this high authority, excitement arose among the inhabitants ef the 
vicinage from the preparations for departure An armed party ar- 
rested her journey, and detained her person and etleets, until the 
power of congress interposed to liberate them from captivity. The 
leader of the captors was summoned to appear and answer for his 


curity 


indisecreet zeal, and the congress resolved, that he should be gently 
admonished by the president, and assured they were determined to 
Lady Frank- 
land sailed on her voyage to England, and was afterwards married 
to Major Drew of the royal army. While adjusting her hair before 


|the murror, in the preparation for a gay party, she was suddenly 


seized with mortal sickness, and fell and expired in the attire of the 
ball-room. Such is one of the narratives that have floated down in 
the traditions of New-England. The particulars have been derived 
from the relation of a kind friend, and from the corroborative testi- 
Some brief letters of Lady Frank- 
The 
beauty of the graceful handwriting 1s occasionally marred by defects 
of orthography, showing the deficiency of early education 


mony of records and old papers. 


A PEER’S PASTIME. 





The following is a caricature portrait of the notorious Marquis of 
Waterford, who was in this country a few vears ago, and tried to 
play off his customary pranks in New-York. Jonathan was too much 
for him, however, and the most noble marquis was lodged for one 
night at the publick expense 

“* What, my dear Lord Slap, what is that collection of curious 
caps, and—’ ‘Ha! Plucky, there isn’t such another collection as 
that in the possession of any other nobleman in the world. What 
do you think they are! ‘They are the hats, caps, bonnets, or call 
them what you will, of all the watchmen of Europe,’ answered his 
lordship. * You don’t mean it, Slap!” cried Plucky. * Taken with 
mv own hands, my dear Plucky—taken mm hard fight. I intend to 
I'll have the whole 





' costume before I've done, from the common dress of an English po- 


liceman, te the holiday suit of a Janissary. ‘That's what I call real 
fun—true humour— elor ous wit.’ " \ ou have travel ed, then, mv 
dear lord asked Plucky, deferentially. ‘Have I travelled! I'll 
show you that | have in a minute—here, never mind the rest of the 
museum now,’ and Lord Slap quitted the room, wherein were five 


which might be found knockers. scrapers, 
; 


hundred articles ; among 
barbers’ poles, black dolls, dairy signs of cows, gol 





en boots, and 


| other domestick instruments, and familiar types of commerce 


** You ask I have travelled, eh! Here, Mameluke,’ and 
Slap called to his servant, ‘hand me my nose-bag.” * Your nose- 
bag, my dear lord '’ exclaimed the astonished Plucky; ‘a peer's 

* *Here it ts,’ ened the noble lord, as his servant handed 





me il 


nose-bag 
to him a tolerably large velvet bag, crammed with, apparently, some 
weighty supstance ‘Now, Plucky, lad, vou ask me if I have tra- 
velled ? I'll just trouble vou to cast your eve over these :° and, with 
a word, the peer emptied the bag of its contents, which tell, 

' shouted Plucky, jumping 


ina rat- 
tling shower, upen the table * Stones 
* Look at ‘em; they are stones, but look at ‘em.’ cried 
the nobleman and born senator, with a triumphant air. You 
Plucky picked up the stones, one by one, and, having minutely ex- 
amined a dozen of them, exclaimed—‘ Good, my lord, why. they're 
* Every one of ‘em—warrant ‘em all noses,’ cred Lord Slap ; 


at the sound 





| * noses of both genders, and of all shapes, from the nose of Diana to 
| the snout of Pan 
}) now, T think, Plucky, you'll not ask me again if | have travelled.’ 
|| * Really, my lord, I'm very dull—I don’t apprehend ; I don’t see the 
| connexion of your travels with these noses,’ said Plucky. 


That's fun, if you hke. A hundred noses! And 


* Don't 


you? well, then, permit me to illumine you, Mr. Plucky; and to 
assure you, upon the honour of a nobleman, whose life, he is proud 
to say, has been spent in the pursuit of the humorous, that these 
noses are from the most eminent galleries and gardens of the most 
superb cities in Europe.’ 

«Copies? asked Plucky. ‘Copies! I chipped them all off the 
original statues, with my own fingers, my own hammer, and my own 
chisel,’ said the peer. * You did, my lord !’ exclaimed the astonish- 
ed Plucky. ‘I did—took me some time to do it, too, for I had to 
watch my opportunity. However, I flatter myself that I succeeded 
wonderfully > indeed, I may say, that I scarcely visited a city 
throughout the Continent, that I didn’t quit it with a broken nose 
That is fun, if you like,’ exclaimed the mutilating nobleman. ‘Ha, 
ha!’ roared Rumpus; ‘don’t you call that wit, Plucky’ Isn‘t that 
life’? ‘Capital! I hadn't an idea,’ replied Plucky, evidently daz- 
zled by the brilliant prospect of cistinguishing himself, so suddenly 
opened upon him. ‘* However, enough of this, my boys, it’s egotism 
in me to boast of these things,’ and his lordship gathered the broken 
noses in a heap, and was about to return them to the bag: seeing 
the eve of Plucky resting, as his lordship thought, wistfully upon 
the fragments, the liberal nobleman asked—* Will you have one, 
Plucky—one as a gage damitie! *No, no; not for the world,’ 
answered the modest Plucky ; *'twould be a million pities to spoil 
the set.’ * Take them away, Mameluke ; and mind, you scoundrel, 
that you don’t lose one. Ha! this is all very well; still, in the 
matter of noses, I am not yet quite satisfied,’ said Lord Slap 
* What more could mortal man desire '’ asked the Honourable Tom 


Rumpus. ‘ You're quite an Alexander, and sigh for new noses to 
chip.’ ‘No, IT shall never rest—vou know, those scoundrels, the 


editors of—but no matter; I never—no, I shall never rest until I 
have three editorial noses cut from the living animal, and put in ex- 
cellent spirits, in my museum—I never shall,’ exclaimed Lord Slap, 
with touching earnestness. ‘I never shall.’ ’°— Douglas Jerrold. 


WHITEWASHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Rev. Mr. Williams gives, in one of his narratives, a laughable 
account of the effect produced on the natives of one of the South Sea 
islands, by an attempt which he made to convert the coral of their 
shores into lime. After having laughed at the process of burning, 
which they believed to be to cook the coral for food, what was their 
astonishment, when, in the morning, they found the missionary’s 
cottage glittering in the rising sun, white as snow! They danced, 
they sang, they shouted, they screamed for joy. The whole island 
Was soon in a commotion, given up to wonder and curiosity. The 
bon ton immediately voted the whitewash a cosmetick and a kalydor, 
and superlatively happy did many a swarthy coquette consider her- 
self, could she but enhance her charms by a dab of the white brush. 
And now party spirit ran high, as it will do in more eivilized coun- 
tries, as to who was, or whu was not, entitled to preference. One 
party urged their superiour rank and riches; a second got the brush 
and were determined, at all events, to keep it; and a third tried to 
overturn the whole, that they might obtain some of the sweepings. 
They even did not scruple to rob each other of the little share that 
some had been so happy as to procure. But soon new lime was 
prepared, and in a week not a hut, a domestick utensil, a war-club, 
or a garment, but was white as snow; not an inhabitant but what 
had his skin painted with the most grotesque figures; not a pig but 
what was similarly whitened ; and even mothers might be seen in 
every direction, capering with extravagant gestures and yelling with 
delight, at the superiour beauty of their whitewashed infants. 


A CHINESE TRAVELLER. 


A Paris paper relates the following anecdote, probably copied from 
a London paper. A young Chinese Mandarin, named Peko Chang, 
has for the year past been travelling over the different countries of 
Europe to study the manners of the inhabitants. About three weeks 
since he arrived in London, when he was soon attacked with a serious 
illness, forced to keep his room, and found himself wasting every 
day. He consulted a skilful physician, who directed him to walk in 
the open air from morning till mglit. It was avery simple remedy, 
and without losing a moment, the young philosopher dressed himself 
in a magnificent Chinese costume, and caused himself to be con- 
ducted to Regent's Park. A brillant crowd were taking advantage 
of the first fine days of Spring, and the Mandarin felt himself com. 
pelled to salute, according to the fashion of his country, everybody 
that he met. He inclined himself almost to the earth, and had 
scarcely time to raise himself up, before he was obliged to bend 
again more and more humbly before the young fashionables, who 
laughed aloud, and supposed him amadman. A constable who per- 
ceived him, however, did not share in the hilarity of the promenaders, 
and supposing that a man who made, at every step, such profound 
reverences, could be no other than a mendicant, arrested and carried 
him before Mr. Rawlmson, at the police-oftice of Mary-le-bone 
After having saluted more than twenty times the magistrate and 
everybody present, the accused finished, by explaiming, in very bad 
English, that he had no idea of asking charity of any one. Where- 
upon Mr. Rawlinson hastened to set him at liberty, recommending 


to the constable not to commit the like mistake in future 


THEATRICAL PUFFS, 


The folly of puffing actors and actresses, and making them “ne 
plus ultras” on every occasion, is finely hit off in the following criti- 
cism upon Miss Tree's Louis. It is written by a 
Hoosier, and comes much nearer to the truth than one-half the 
senseless jargon that is met with, almost every day, in many of our 
papers :—“T'li tell you an almighty strange thing of how that gal 
(Ellen Tree), works the feelings of critters. When she was acting 
Julia in our parts, the door-keepers came away in, for it was tarna- 
tion cold, and no one took no notice of the doors, cos no more could 
getin; when an old bear snifled his way into the town, and finding 
no one astir, for they were all at the play, what does the critter do, 
I guess 


acung in St. 


but shifts his way there too, and crawls up behind the boxes. 
he meant to sup off some of us chaps; but, however, he listened, 
and listened, till he got quite affected, and so mollified, that he vowed 
he would never go man-eating any more; next night he came again 
and brought his wife; and the thing was only discovered on the 
third mght, that he was seen coming down to the box-office with 
an alligator.” 
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THE NIGHT-STORM AT SEA. 


*Tis a dreary thing to be 

Tossing on the wide, wide sea, 

When the sun has set in clouds, 

And the wind sighs through the shrouds, 
With a voice and with a tone 

Like a living creature’s moan! 


Look, how wildly swells the surge 
Round the black horizon’s verge ! 
See the giant billows rise, 

From the ocean to the skies! 
Whule the sea-bird whe@ls his flight 
O'er their streaming crests of white. 


List! the wind 1s wakening fast! 
All the sky is overcast ! 

Lurid vapours, hurrying, trail 

In the pathway of the gale, 

As it strikes us with a shock 

That might rend the deep-set rock ! 


Falls the strained and shivered mast ! 
Spars are scattered by the blast, 
And the sails are split asunder, 

As a cloud is rent by thunder— 

And the struggling vessel shakes 

As the wild sea o’er her breaks. 


Ah! what sudden light is this, 
Blazing o'er the dark abyss? 

Lo! the full moon rears her form 
*Mid the cloud-rifts of the storm, 
And athwart the troubled atr, 
Shines, like hope upon despair! 





Every leaping billow gleams 

With the lustre of her beams, 

And lifts high its fiery plume 

Through the midnight’s parting gloom : 
While its scattered flakes of gold 

O'er the sinking deck are rolled. 


Father! low on bended knee, 

Humbled, weak, we turn to thee! 

Spare us, “mid the fearful fight 

Of the raging winds, to-night ' 

Guide us o'er the threat’ning wave 

Save us '—thou alone canst save ! E 


GOING AS FREIGHT. 


An Irishman, whose funds were rather low, had footed it all the 
way to Wheeling, and was still desirous to get as far as Portsmouth, 
thence to proceed by canal to a point not far distant from the latter 
place, where work was to be obtained Having worn his toes through 
his boots, and the heels of a pair ef old shoes quite low, he gave up 
the idea of using * Shank’s mare” any longer. There were plenty 
of steamboats puffing and blowing at the landing, 
quite fascinated at the idea of suc h an easy mode of conveyance 

** Captain, dear,” said he, stepping on board a beautiful craft, 
* captain, dear, an what'll you charge to take me to Portsmouth 


and he became 


* Seven dollars, in the cabin.” 

**Siven dollars! arrah! siven dollars! 
haven't the half of that sum.’ 

** Oh, never mind that, Pat; I'll take you as a deck-passenger for 
three dollars, if you'll half-work your passage, that is, help the hands 


Why, captain, dear, I 


to wood the boat 
Pat mused some minutes on this proposition, and then put another 
uestion— 
* And, captain, dear, what'll you take about a hundred and sixty 
pounds of frenght for?” 
«Til charge you seventy-five cents for that.”’ 
“Thin, captain, you see, I'm just the boy that weighs that—so 


« 


i 


you can enter me as freight, and I'll stow away snug enough some- 
where below stairs ” 

A proposition so nove | pleased the captain highly, and calling one 
of the hands, he gave directions to have Pat stowed carefully away 
in the hold, and ordered the clerk to enter on the freight-list—* One 
Irishman weighing one hundred and sixty pounds » 

Pat kept snug until he reached Portsmouth, a distance of three 
hundred and fifty-six miles—having shown himself but twice, and 
for only a few minutes at a time, during the whole passage. There 
he paid his freight of seventy-five cents, honourably, and was next 
seen with his bundle, tramping it along the tow-path of the canal for 
his desired destination.— Baltimore Atheneum 


DUELS. 

Formerly, an Englishman's courage was proverbial, and he would 
fight within an inchof his life. We give an example, as a hint to the 
present race of * Fashionables.” 

There had been a lawsuit between a French and English suitor 
mnced sentence in favour of our coun- 


at Caen, and the judge 
The hall was crowded with spectators, and among them 
As they were retiring, one 


prono 
tryvman 
was a plentiful number of law students i 
young Frenchman either made frightful faces, or contemptible ges- 
glishman, 
the son of a naval captain. Our countryman had no means or power 
of noticing or resenting the insult, as the aggressor was surrounded 
by his companions. It so happened that it was fair time at Caen ; 
and in the evening of the same day, our countryman recognised, in 
the crowd at the fair, the phystognomy of the young man who had 
insulted him in the hall of justice. He approached him, and gave 
him to understand that his rude behaviour should be noticed at a 
proper time, and in a proper place ; whereupon the Frenchman 
came up to him, shook him violently by the arm, and told him to 
Now, the habit of 





tures, in a very fixed and insulting manner, at a young Er 


“fix his distance on the ensuing morning.” 
duelling is very common among these law students ; but they mea- 
sure twenty-five paces, fire, and of course miss, and theo fancy 
themselves great heroes—and there is an end of the affair. Not so 
upon the present occasion. * Fifteen paces, if you please,” said 
the student sarcastically, with a conviction of the backwardness of 
his opponent to meet him. * Five. rather,” exclaimed the provoked 
Englishman , | will fight vou at five paces.” And it was agreed 
that they should meet and fight on the morrow, at five paces only 
asunder 


Each party was under twenty ; but I believe the English youth 
had scarcely attained his nineteenth year. What I am about to 
relate will cause the flesh to creep. It was determined by the 
seconds, as one must necessarily fall, from firing at so short a dis- 
tance, that only one pistol should be loaded with ball, the other 
having nothing but powder; and that, as the Frenchman had chal- 
lenged, he was to have the choice of the pistols. They parted. The 
seconds prepared the pistols according to agreement, and the fatal 
morning came. The combatants appeared, without one jot of abate- 
ment of spirit, or of cool courage. The pistols lay upon the grass 
before them; one loaded only with powder, and the other with 
powder and ball. The Frenchman advanced ; took up a pistol, 
weighed and balanced it most carefully in his hand, and then laid ut 
dewn. He seized the other pistol, and cocking 1, fixed himself 
upon the spot from whence he was to fire. The English youth was 
necessarily compelled to take the abandoned pistol. Five paces 
were then measured ; and, on the signal being given, they both 
fired, and the Frenchman fell dead upon the spot ! 

The Frenchman had, in fact, taken up, but afterward laid down, 
the very pistol which was loaded with the fatal ball, on the supposi- 
tion that it was of too light a weight ; and even seemed to compli- 
ment himself upon his supposed sagacity on the occasion. But to 
proceed. The ball went through his heart, as I understood. The 
second of the deceased, on seeing his friend a reeking corpse at his 
feet, became mad and outrageous, and was for fighting the survivor 
immediately! Upon which, the lad of mettle and courage replied, 
that he would not fight a man without a second—* But go,” said 
he, drawing his watch coolly from his fob, ** I will give you twenty 
minutes to come back again with your second.”’ He wanted with 
his watch in his hand, and by the dead body of his antagonist, for 
the return of the Frenchman ; tut on the expiration of the time, his 
own second conjured him to consult his safety and depart ; for that, 
from henceforth, his life was in jeopardy. He left the ground 
tained his passport, and quitted the town instantly. The dead body 
of his antagonist was then placed on a bier, and his funeral was at- 
tended by several hundreds of his companions—who, armed with 
muskets and swords, threatened destruction to the civil and military 
authorities, if they presumed to interfere. — London Examines 


ob- 


PROPER MODE OF LITERARY WARFARE. 


As soon as a man publishes his sentiments and opinions on any 
subject, they become fair marks of attack. Ridicule is a periectly 
le gitimate we apon, must be confined to the pul iat > 
its language, or the views it contains. No persvnal allusion ts, or 
can be, admissible. If a man puts forth what are conceived to be 
false or unsound doctrines, either im politicks, law, or religion, let 
their fallacy be exposed. Knoock the author on the head with an 
argument—run him through with a syllogism—show the absurdity 
of his opmions—attack them in prose or poetry, rhyme or blank 
The Vv are 
But persona abuse, and 


itself 


rut 


verse 
all legitimate modes of ** wordy warfare 


None of these can an independent press refuse 
personal allusions, are wholly indetensible They do no good ; but, 
in nine cases out of ten, a great deal of harm to the very side they 
are intended to support. They promote not the cause of truth ; 
they. in fact, destroy the beneficial effects that might otherwise 
result from free and independent discussion 

When newspapers fall out, it is remarkable how closely they 
imitate the foibles of commonplace humanity. ‘They no longer 
make amystery of their calling, they fling off the disguise of their 
avocation, and become the mere creatures of passion and impulse 
like plavers ina country barn, who quarrel, cast away their mock 
habiliments, and fight out their brawl m the vulgar way. When one 
newspaper has had a difference with another, the animal sensitive- 





ness of the porcupine is awoken, and the thousand quills of ridicule 


and opprot ium are put mito active ope ration The } ublic kK, however, 

care very little about personal animosities or professional etiquette 

the great mass of mankind remains perfectly unmoved by the shock 

that 1s rending the printing-office from end to end, and, while ed 
i 


tors are storming over the types, readers are placidly smiling at 


their folly one journal savs of a 


A quarrel is indicated thus 





other—"* that vile organ of slander’’"—* that conte mptible print’ 
“the wretched Billingsgate, of the Hubbatubh Journal’ our de 


graded contemporary,” ete. ; which complimentary epithets are 
returned interest by \t 
becomes reconciled ; and the newspaper that but a few days before 


with its opponent last, the diflerence 


concentrated in tts columns the worst elements of mischief and 
disgrace, becomes suddenly transformed into * our respectable con- 
temporary, the Hubbalub Journal’ —** that well-informed print 

the first of P m all which com 
mendations the publick takes as much interest as it did in the 


“decidedly one of its class,” etc. ; 
pre 
vious censorial criticisms ‘These are things of course—thev have 
grown up with the vices of the press, and can only be expurgated 
by an editorial reformation, which is, perhaps, an unattamable mul 
lennium :—the fault ' 


of mal-constructed minds. 


is in human nature—in the common condition 


A QUESTION FOR ALGEBRAISTS. 


Two Arabs had sat down to dinner, and were accosted by a 
that he 
country, if they 


stranger, who requested to jor their party, saying, 


as 
could not get provisions to buy in that part of the 
him to eat only an equal share 
a TR 
ed of eight small loaves of bread, five of which belonged to one of 
the Arabs, and three to the other. The 
part, and each of the two Arabs a third part of the eight loaves, arose 
ev, “my tne 


would admit with themselves, he 


would willingly pay them for the whole ¢ frugal meal consist 


stranger having eaten a third 


mo saving, 


os, 





and laid before them eight pieces of 
there 1s that wich l promised to you, divide it between vou accord 
A dispute, of course, 


but a reference being made to the cadi, he 


ing to your just rights.” arose respecting the 


division of the money ; 
adjudged seven pieces of money to the owner of the five loaves, and 
three Yet the 


only one piece to him who had owned the loaves 


cadi decided justly 


KENTUCKY ELOQUENCE. 


The following powerful, elegant and classick appeal, was made 
in a court of justice somewhere in Kentucky, by one of the learned 
heads of the bar :—“ Gentlemen of the jury, do you think my chent, 
who lives in the pleasant valley of Kentucky, where the lands ts rich 
and the soil are fertile, would be guilty of stealing elewing little skeins 
of cotting? 1 think not, I reckon not, Il calculate not. And I guess, 
gentlemen of the sury, that you had better bring in my chent not 
guilty; for if you convict him, he and his son Jolin will lick the 
whole of you!” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


PALESTINE. 


Hau, holy land! where Israel bled, 
May I not by thy streams repose, 

Or sip the dews on Hermon shed, 
Or deck my brow with Sharon's rose ? 


Though Syria's bright and scorching sun 
Sends down his burning beams of day, 

When Carmel’s grottoes [ have won 
Souling, Pll tempt the dazzling ray 


Here flowerets breathe their sweet pertume, 
And twisting vines their banners spread ; 
On Gilead’s balm of healing bloom 
The pilgrim rests his weary head 


I gaze upon thy broken shrines, 
And wonder where the builders are ; 
No minstrels gather ‘neath thy vines 
No timbrels tune their anthems there. 
From Pisgah’s top I gaze afar; 
Silence sita brooding o'er the hewht 
That once was lit with Bethlehem’s star 
Where Judah's shepherds watehed the night. 
Chaldea’s sages all are dead, 
And Horeb’s rock has ceased to we { 
And 7 head 
Where Israel's hosts in silence sleey 


m rears its hoty 


Where has the warriour’s courser fled, 
That arched his neck o'er Gibeon’s vale 
That plunged his hoof where heroes b! 
And, restless, snufled the tainted gal 
No mor ming side 
Or proudly sweeps o'er Tabor's brow 
Or bathes hos breast in Jordan's t ; 
Not Sinai’s thunders wake him now! 


Yet sull T hail thee, holy land, 


J 
, 


he chafes his f 





Though death and coldness wrap thee round ; 
The umbrel, touched by Mimam's hand 
Is quivering vet with magick sound 

Thy skies have still the mellow glow 
Thy heaven has still that healing dew 
That ghstened on the minstrel’s brow 
As sweet she ran her mazes through 
Oh! 1 could live forever here 
A dweller on these hills divine ; 
I linger yet, and dry the tear 
That fain would flow for Palestine 
CHRISTIAN DUTY 

When the aun of prospe ty beams upon u ond our ¢ up ot enjoy 
ment is full, we are too much disposed to forget the fountam whence 
all our blessings fow. Hence God chastens us m merey, to wean 
our affections trom some idol, to awaken us to some neglected vir 
tue, to make us look to himself, become irtakers of his holiness, 
and meet for a happy mmeortality * Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and if we endure chaster . trod dealeth with us as 
with sons Often have the subjects of CGiod’s moral government 
had cause to say, “itis good for us that we have been affleted.” 
We cannot always avoid trials; but we may always apply them to 
Wise Purposes, as instruments of spuriteal edacation, and means of 
preparing us for future glory Irate ¢ sensibility may affect to 
disregard atilctions: tots the province of wisdom to naprove them 
Thev are mithete bry r Fathe for rachOUs purpose, and that 
purpose it should be our constant aim to promote The excellence 
of the end to attained tinay reco eus to the means em loved 
to ny it about ‘The weary | travels cheerfully through a 
thorny path, when he knows rt sill soon conduct bim 
to the object of all hos de e, and his hope ind shall not the 
Christian bear with steac ortitude and pious resination the tran- 
sitory tiis of bile, see ’ that they ore w steps by which he ix as 
cending to the mansions int bather's house ‘Ohur light atthe 
tion, Which ms but i thoment, Worketh lor Use a lar ineore caceeding 
and eternal weight of ory 

CMANGI 

Some persons have been of opinion that cha was the author of 
all things Whiat is chanee In common language, by this word 
se express Our ignorance of a cause, or our of imtention 
When we sav a thing happened by chance, we do not mean to de. 
seribe chance as the cause of the fact or event; bot merely to say 
that we are! orant ot the « se, Or that the event happened with 
out intention on our part The Atheist, however, uses the word to 
the exciusion Of an inte rent and designing cause trom the forma 
tion of the universe But how did chance produce ciuther matter or 
motion We mav indeed be told that we are equally wnorant how 
m inteliiwent cause operated in the produc tion Of these etlects It 
may be so but by the introduction of Deity we assign an mtell 
rent and suthecrent cause for all the pha nena, although we may 

nco ehend the manner in which t ‘ e Operated thea 
production 

ILL MEALTH, 

Disease ts not unfrequently the means of eae to the path of 
Virtue; it has a salutary Operatio “ 0 mora constitution, and 
prepares us for the rewards of obedience reath om a departure 
from the prese nt scene and we have good reason to conclude that, 





with respect to those who have re, it ts a transi 
tion to a more exalted state of us person, then, 
has reason to complain: the vielous ought to direct thew murmurs 
and complamts, not agamnst the Author of their existence and ther 
enjoyments, but agamet their own folly and perversity in disobeying 
the dictates of reason and conscience, and so forfeiting that ppt 
ness Which the bountiiul Creator has placed within their rea 
INDIVIDUAL INSIGNIPIC ANCE 


Self- knowledge is not learned in solitude ; 


will becomes a tyrant 


where none oppose, the 

You must learn from suffermg a wiser judg- 
\ outh, pre summptio 1, and ime aperrence ht you 
You will not find 
will learn 
that you cannot rule your destiny as you imagine ; you are not alone, 
but a tiny link in the great chain of society. 


ment of your powers 
but il to cope with man, much less with heaven 


yourself the conqueror in every mortal struggle vou 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


“SITTING AT MY LATTICE.” 


Sittin at my lattice, one of summer's balmy eves, 

A pleasant wind came stealing up, a-whispering through the leaves ; 
And I leaned to hear in fancy what the pleasant wind might say— 
And thus methought it whispered me before it stole away 


“«T have been among the roses, the roses red and white, 

I sported with the lilies, those daughters of the light ; 

I kissed the soft carnation, as it blushed a crimson hue, 
And sipped the moisture from the cups of hyacinths so blue 


* And they were lovely—but I met a something lovelier far, 
And a lustre lingered o’er it like the lustre of a star; 

The rose was pale beside it and the lily was less fair, 

And not another flower could with that only one compare.” 


“ And what was this fine wonder, sweet Wind, reveal to me!” 

«Tt was a maiden beautiful, as a dream of heaven can be ; 

Her eye was dark, than her soft cheek more harsh the cygnet’s down, 
And folded on her Parian brow were locks of shadowy brown.” 


“Enough, sweet Wind, for well I know the maid whom thou hast seen ; by this and other virtues, 


Throned in my heart her image reigns its ever constant queen ;— 
Yet name her name and I will tell if it in truth were she— 
Ah yes! my Anna’s self alone could thus enchanting be!" Pp. B 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THOUGHTS ON MODESTY. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION 

Mas. Suanpy was sure, (for she had heard her husband say so,) 
that the world either went round or stood still. She did not exactly 
remember which—but of one or the other she was certain. J could 
have put Mrs. Shandy precisely right on that subject. The world 
goes round. This great globe, with its mountains, seas and palaces, 
its towns, fleets, and armies, is, after all, but a whirligig—a_ button 
phizzing round on invisible strings—a top asleep in space. We 
should not be surprised that the affairs of a place constructed on such 
a principle, should be rather, as tt were, changeable. That there 
should be ups and downs, and goings round in it. That, in their 
turns, the rich should be poor—the happy miserable—the wise fool- 
ish—the foolish wise ; and that, in short, there should be the very 
deuse to pay. As society advances, this principle of revolution is 
visible where one would least expect it—and some of the most (ap- 
parently) immutable virtues and vices will, by and by, change their 
character; and the qualities which, in one age, make a good fellow, 
may constitute a great rascal in the next. Certain faults may come 
in vogue ; and virtues now feigned, if not practised, may go entirely 
out of fashion. I think modesty will, one of these days, suffer this 
last fate. I think modesty will go out of fashion. 

And yet, if there is anything graceful, anything calculated to dis- 
arm criticism, to palliate defects, to adorn virtues, it is this 
dest” has been never used but as a term of praise. How carefully 
it is inculeated upon the schoolboy 

“ Mamma 

“ My love 

“May I have a piece of cake 

“No, my dear.” 

“T'm very hungry, mamma.” 


hh 
” 


** Little boys, my dear, should never ask for things.” Or, 

‘Henry, what are you about, my love ’ 

‘* Getting a piece of the pie, pa.” 

“Haven't I told you a thousand times that children must never 
help themselves? Or, 

** John, what are you going to do with your orange ' 

“ Eat it, sir.”’ 

* What—alone ?" 

“ Yes, sir.’ 

* Are you not going to divide it with Frederick * 
and give Frederick the largest piece.” 

How graceful these virtues are ! 


Cut it in two, 


How becoming to youth! Yet, 
may they not be taught too indiscriminately’ Are they not things 
to be afterwards unlearned ' 
they feasable ' 
things? 
chant, succeed in his career by nor 


As the boy grows into manhood, are 
Is this a world where people must ‘* never ask for 
Does the lawyer, the soldier, the statesman, or the mer- 
helping himse/f?—and is society 
so constructed that individuals can wisely give the largest share of 
their goods and chattels to their neighbours. I have had some casual 
dealings with mankind—enough to see how things go—but I have 
never met, or very rarely, anything of this sort out of the nursery 
Dear old Mr. B. has thirteen— 
free, unencumbered property. I have visited B. often. We are on 
terms of the most familiar inumacy. But B. has never presented m¢ 
with seven of these thirteen houses 


Some of my friends own houses 


He has never given me one 
Nay, | oceupied one a year, and the amiable old fellow, who came 
and drank my wine and ate my strawberries-and-milk, would not 
re-paper the rooms—or mend the cellar—or paint the entrv—or cut 
a door through the bed-room into the little adjoining dressing-room 
At last, he paid me a visit one day, with a long story of ** the times,’ 

and raised on me fifty dollars 


I had the 


I myself practised modesty when T was a young man 


most absurd notions of generosity and confidence in other people. I) lauded—the other condemned But I con 


| like wine and other hurtful beverages 


| should be spoken of slightingly—* 


| manded, all he had for himself 


| shirts on, and were civil spoken— 


“Oh, don’t trouble onary to give me a receipt. I can never 


| have any difficulty with you.’ 


If a friend came with a note to be endorsed— 

‘* My dear fellow, certainly—with the greatest pleasure.” 

If one asked to borrow anything of me— 

“ Unquestionably—help yourself.” 

I have, when a little flush, gone to folks and said— 

“ Pray, wo'n't you let me lend you some money’ 

And when, by any chance, they came to repay it, I used to blush 
and stammer— 


** Nonsense! Don't think of it! 


And this, too, perhaps, when I really wanted the cash, but was | 


too modest to take what was my own 

Yes, I have carried modesty with me till I am tired of it. I 
have fairly worn it out. I have analyzed it. It is not what I 
thought it was. It must be taken with discretion and moderation, 
It is an errour of youth— 
—the child of ignorance and inexperience. It is an affectation. It 
evaporates with age. Show me your modest men of fifty, who have 
lived in the world 

As to the changes of character and fashion likely to be undergone 
I believe, before many hundred years, the 
world will acknowledge the truth of my system. Such things have 
been. It was once a disgrace to know how to read and write. It 
was once an honour to be a knight-errant, that is, to take the law 
What would this be now! Burglary !—high- 
These are 


into your own hands. 
way robbery '—petty larceny !—assault and battery! 


' the modern names for chivalry. Your knight-errants, now-a-days, are 


sent to Sing-Sing and Blackwell's Island. Your Richard Ceur de 


Lions are hanged ! 

I should not much wonder if, one of these days, a similar change 
were to take place in the estimation in which are held your modest 
men; and, instead of being covered with praise, as at present, they 
A poor, modest fellow—no mat- 
ter what you do to him!” 

I have a friend who is modest. I have endeavoured to cure him 
of what I believe will one day be regarded as a very unprofitable as 


well as ill-bred peculiarity. It is, in fact, a sort of selfishness—a 


want of energy, decision, and courage—a weakness—a disease of 


the nerves and en- 
deavoured to regenerate his mental and moral constitution—but I 
had rather undertake the cure of the gout or chronick rheumatism 


He will never be perfectly 


I have treated my friend with rough reme ies, 


It is in the fellow’s blood, I believe 
free from it 

We were babies and schoolmates together. I am told that. even 
when an infant, if any one entered the room during a fit of pain and 
screaming, he would stop his cries in a moment—the tears would 
stand motionless upon his cheeks, and he would open his great round 
eyes in perfect silence, abashed that a stranger should witness his 
tantrums He used 
to refuse to be helped a second time when half-starved, and nearly 
killed himself once by standing outside the door rather than come 


As a boy, he was modesty in its worst form 


by the fire. The boys thought he was a coward, he shunned quar- 


**Mo-! rels so carefully; till, one day, being vexed too far, he forgot, for 


five minutes, his complaint, and gave an overgrown bully such a 


dressing, for striking a little boy whom he loved, that he regained his 


character in that particular. His modesty operated very injuriously 
upon his education, as he was fairly ashamed to compete with boys 
whom, had he but thought so, he could have distanced 

As a man, he remained backward, silent—inclined to take nothing 
from the good things of the world: nay, to give up to whoever de- 
I have known him, on board an 
Albany steamboat, resign his seat at breakfast-table to a stranger. I 
have known him lend a person his umbrella, and get wet himself 


cheeks, 


and, if you trod on his toe, he begged your pardon. Un- 


If you spoke to him, a painful blush suffused his forehead, 
and ears ; 
and was not driven into the strug- 
He did not think he 


He applied himself seri- 


luckily for him, he had a fortune, 
gle of the world—that would have cured hin 
had sufficient abilities for any profession 
ously to nothing. He thought nature had denied him a memory, 
and that he could not retain what he read. He sneaked through lite 
e had been an outcast; and, 


—hiding himself from all eves. as if 


im company, when compelled to go there, you would find him (if 
you found him at a!l) generally in a corner, or behind a door, lurk- 
ing and skulking about, 


body's pocket ” At a dint er-party he passed for a fool 


as if watching an opportunity to pick some- 
He Sippe d 
the dishes near him, whether he liked them or not—drank whenever 
se—took every one fora 


ge—and made enemies of 


he was asked, because he was afraid to refu 


great man who swaggered and talked lar 
peopie by ke eping away irom them as if he meant to slight them 


The idea of being tnéreduced to anv one put him 





a fever; and, 
being called on once as a witness in a court of yustice, he stammered. 


contradicted himself, and made such a piece of work of it, that his 








f id lost his cause, because the jurv did not believe he told the 
Some think him proud—others affeeted—others aristocratick 

e choice ol his acquaintances—others that he is fickle, and takes 

re easily—others that he 1s s’y—others that he is a fool—and 

ull because he ts afflicted with the unmeaning disease called + les 7 


—which he has heard praised till he thinks it a virtue, and which 


prevents the man from showing 








nature is, in some degree, weak ; and he has also fallen into a meta- 
physteal errour. Ina very proper dislike to impudence, he has fal- 
len into the opposite failing of modesty. One is certainly forever 


nd that one is about as 





| so that it can choose the best of everything 


| at the shoemaker’s! 


1 uae used to tell folks who pocsented bills, particularly if they had clean | undesirable as the other. The world, taken as an individual, is cun- 


So that it can have its will— 
So that we poor de- 
vils, who allow ourselves to be taken in by its interested eulogies, 
may stand out of its way—may offer it our tribute—may bring it our 
tithe pigs—may !et it play the prince, and sleep while we work. 
The world is an old fox! Out upon it! I am its equal 
good as it, any day. I go by the law. I have a right to my dinner 
I came here upon the earth to eat and drink, and sleep, and enjoy 
myself as well as other people. I lend nobody my umbrella. I give 
no steamboat-man my plage at the breakfast-table. I do not blush 
Who #e other people—the very best 
of them? Pooh! for other people! Have they money—rank— 
family—so have I! Or, if I have not, it's no fault of mine. Who 
are your great authors and orators—your statesmen and rich mer- 
chants—your generals and grand personages’ Who are they, after 
all’ Were they not born of Adam? Does nature care for them! 
Don’t the sea spit in their worships’ faces’? Don’t the cholera carry 
them off Does the toothache beg their pardon, and call next door 
What is the world! Beshrew it! A fiddle- 
stick for it! Isnap my finger under its nose. Let it strat—who 
Who'll strut a hundred years hence! Shall I be con- 
founded—shall I be put out of countenance—shall I bow, and blush 


ning. It praises modesty. Why!’ 


I am as 


beneath the gaze of any one. 


cares! 


and stammer, and lose my self-respect—and forget my identity— 
and strike my colours, and surrender my fortress, at the sight of a 
handful of dirt and ashes—kneaded up ever so cunningly—tucked 
out in gold leaf and bright stones, we a feather stuck in its hat ? 
Is it a millionaire? Is it a politician? Is it a prince’ Is it a soldier? 
Or is it a great or even a good man who expects me to get out 
of his way '—to give him my seat in the steamboat ’—to lend my 
By our common father, Adam, he mst not think of it 
Tam a man—an honest man. ‘Sdeath' 
I know what life is. I know what 
I know where the good of it 


umbrella! 
He does not know me 
What is there better anywhere? 
it is worth at its highest valuation. 
lies. I know where it is hollow—where it is fleeting—where it is 
all show—all smoke. I know where to bend and do reverence. [| 
know when to be modest. [ am modest when alone—modest vefore 
myself—modest at night under the silent heavens—modest on the 
summit of a mountain, with plains, rivers, fields, aud towns spread 
far beneath my feet. I am modest when I see the eagle cleaving 
through heaven, disappearing from the earth, and leaving it in scorn 
behind. I am modest when I look on the bee at his patient toil— 
on the ant working in the sand. I pause and tread aside. 
those unpretending and honest little creatures 


jared one willingly 


I respect 
Never have I in- 
I am modest before an elephant, whose saga- 
caged as I am, if 
I am modest when I find the sweet violet, half 


cious silence seems to say, ** Man, you should be 


you had your due.” 
hidden in the wood, breathing its little perfume upon the air—or, 
when I walk through the deep woods, or over the broad hills, lying 
century after century in the sunshine. I am modest when a calm 
and unprejudiced preacher utters truth from the holy desk. I am 
modest over the graves of the voung and the good . 

But, before my co-mates here on earth—before the set of scram- 
bling fortune-hunters and mere pleasure-seekers, running up and 
down our streets, traversing backward and forward on rivers, crowd- 
ing to our places of amusement—no—I avow it—I am not what is 
called modest before these. I turn out for them on the walk. I 
give the females among them the wall. I pay my bills ifI can. I 
am very careful not to infringe upon their rights ; and, when I tread 
on their feet, I beg their pardon. They shall have nothing to com- 
plain of. Nay, I will, when not at an unreasonable sacrifice, go out 
of ny path to do them a favour 


1 
a 


[ would pull any of them out of a 
itch, or tell them when they have dropped their much-loved purses. 
But, as for bowing down before them—as for stammering and turn- 
ing red—as for feeling that the best of them are anvthing more than 
by’r Lady. Why should I’ 


mv fellow-men—no ; T. 8. F 





“ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


SERIES OF RETROSPECTION. 





A ROYAL STAG-CHASE 


Come, let us go and kill us venison 


And i vet it irks me, the poor dappled toois 
With forked heads, should in their own confines 
Being native burghers of this desert city. 
Have their round haunches gored."—NSnakspeare 


Ix taking leave of the field-sports of England, it seems incumbent 


on me not to omit the one that ranks as most illustrious: the roval 


stag-chase, held with hound and horn, and courtly pomp, in Wind- 


sor forest. At the present day, the deer, that used to roam at free- 


dom in the woods, are all inclosed in parks, save in the savage re- 
gions of North Briton. The formalities of this once wild and roval 
hunt, have still an annual celebration under sovereign patronage at 


Windsor; but it is denuded of its ancient pomp and character, and 


cockney sportsmen now rush in where high-born lords and dames 
were used exclusively to hold the chase 
Instead, therefore, of sketching this motley scene such as it was 
during my residence at an academy, not far from London. I prefer 


to lay it before the reader in all its proud perfection under the grand- 


ihe ‘+ . ! 
sire of the present vouthtu 


family of England 


queen ; and at a period when the royal 


i 


tnumbered, and outrivalled, the regal progeny 


of any realm in christendom 
How sure and sweeping moves the scythe of Time! Four of seven 
, 


princely brothers, and as many royal sisters, then full of life and 


alt} ay \ ' - he - 7 
heaith, sleep now wit and such the fate of each suc- 


cessive race that lingers out its threescore years and ten on this re- 





the tomb 





volving globe. A morning dawn brightening into meridian splendour. 
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and evening shades that darken gloomily into the long, long night! || Mark yonder pair of brutes—both horse and rider. The formera The epithets with which the word “ agriculthrists” is qualified, are 
Such sombre thoughts will forcibly intrude; but it is not the part of | vile, jaded hack ; the latter an ungainly cit, his toes turned out and judicious and well selected ; they can be used with the same pro 


i} ; 

wisdom to lose, in vain repinings, a present though a fleeting joy. _|| his spurs plunged rowel deep between his roadster's ribs. While priety in regard to any other class. but as ineidents of this kind 

“ Life let us cherish, while yet the taper glows, |one hand grasps the pummel of his saddle, the other drags upon take place most frequently in the country and in the open fields, 11 

And the fresh lowret pluck ere its petals close. | the rein was not thought necessary to include anv other denommation It 
We are but sons of tei! and care, | } 1 } , 

Still doomed each change of fate to bear Regard yon other pair a caricature of Bacchus on his tun, while | the creature destroyed should happen to be a boy or man, the above 

Seize life's glad moment, bright when the taper glows, 


J his long-legged neighbour dangles his heels below the belly of a will be appropriate with verv trifling vanations. " 
luck the fresh flowret, while sweet ts fragrance blows.” g £z f wee i I | v iriatio The author has 


i dwarfish horse, scourging him to a gallop evidently added one or two svmpathetick touches, with the express 
A truce to gloomy reflections. Hark to the universal matin hymn. || 
Morn gilds the turret, shines on the silver Thames, and the mel- 


low horn 1s winding through the glades. We shall need our buoyant 


| But let these cockneys flounder on. We have given breathing view of having it used in such an emergency 
| 

tume enough for the courtly group to come up prankling to the umes eo 
\| hounds, and the impatient huntsman sounds another charge 


spirits and most mettled steeds to bear us through the joyous labours || iy Outrage.—We regret to add another to the melancholy list of assaults and 
2 ‘ 4 —_—_—_—_——-——_——"*' The stag who hoped batteries, that indicate the fearful state of the publick morals, and the in 
of the day | Ilis foes were lost, now once more hears astunn'’d erea ” c im Nat 1 7 : 
i 1 ae oe oo nab ased necessity « mproving ou ntiona ree, by th crafting of 
I have already described the various breeds of fox-hounds, har- || The dreadful din: he shivers every lim SceadiahGhicosie diile: -conents , “ rly ne eons 
’ | He starts, he bounds; each bush presents a foe Oreigh shoots Sm . s cily Was returning to his lodgings at 
riers, and grevhounds, employed in hunting and coursing, and point- || Breathless and faint, he talters in his pace late hour on ust, he accosted by a well-dressed ruffian, who made 
| He pants, he sobs appalled ut if perchance use of the most insultin ruagce. Mr with his cb ' 





ers, setters, and spaniels, that aid in shooting partridges, grouse, and || 


Some prying eye surprise him, soon he rears 














: ! ness t deign to take tl * test the { solent i brut 
woodcock, and other winged game. It only remains to designate i| Erect lis towering front, bounds e’er the lawn ” ~~ 7 ™ . Ree this in ud brute 
. . With dissembied vigour, to deceive attack As he was rapidly passing by the corne f street, he was 
stag- ‘ pe sS . ; i With ul-d g to d 
the noble stag-hound, and I repeat the words of Somerville, the ele | The knowing forester, who inly smiles again acca by this assassin, who placed himself directly in bis way, 
gant and faithful poet of the hunt 1} Hemmed tn, besieged—not the east opening left with the « ent intention of impeding his progress. Unable to endure this 
| Po gleaming hope; the unhappy's last reserve, Despatr, aeemnienh ostiens M « . 
« If the amphibious otter be thy chase, | Gives courage to the weak. Resolved to dit . ‘ ~ ye ree we, ew © m= 
, " if s so ar the i +) , 
Or stately stag that o’er the woodland reigns | Ile fears no more, but rushes on hus foes, t m, an he villain immediately fle M called © watch t 
Or if the harmonious thunder of the field 1 And deals bis deaths around. Ah see! distressed the extent of his lungs t we are pleased to state that they as usual ext 
Delight thy ravished ears ; the deep flew'd hound 1] He stands at bay against yon knotty trunk, bited allogether too much regard for the publick peace, to meddie m any 
Breed up with care, strong, heavy, slow, but sure } That covers well lis rear, his front presents this des be 
Whose ears down hanging from his thick round head A host of foes pon the broken pack - 
Shall sweep the morning dew, whose clanging voice i} Me charges home Now o'er the turt be strains The above requires but little comment; the blanks can be easily 
Awake the mountain echo in her cell, || Then takes the soil, and plunges in the flood 
And shake the forest. The bold Talbot kind, | Close to the verge of.a small isle, his feet filed according to the fancy of the editor, or the facts of tae case, 
Of these the prime are white as Alpine snows | Sure anchorage find, his nose alone \ } " 
" - As an incident of this d nmptuen m t ‘ ley ! ) t 
And great their use of old. ** * Above the wave draws in the vita! air ' desenpuion may be safely depended upon a 
— Conscious of recent stains, his heart In vain the crowding pack draw to the stream least once a week, the above paragraph had better be left standing 
Beats quick ; his snuffling nose, his active tail The gliding waters leave no track behind. * ¢ * im tune. and th hemtatio aka i Leaf , oe 
At length a bloodhound bold, winds him from far vy and w adaptation should be left to the genius of the 


' 
} 
| 
! 
| 
Attest his joy. Then with deep opening mouth, } 
That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaims | Headlong he leaps into the flood, his mouth composito 
| 
| 


The felon, toot by foot he makes his way Swells every note with jov—hangs on his haunct 


NUMBER THREE 
Over the watery ford, dry sandy heaths, And wounds him as he flounders in the stream 




































And stony barren hills, unerring he pursues i ly once more escaped, again at bay, i to your doors.—The house of Mr ' street, was entered on 
So exquisitely delicate his scent '” Outrageous transport fire the greedy pack ever t tween tt { ht 
; ; | These swim the stream, while others on firm jand : ; BONES CS Sigs GRE NS, SRA Tales CANS, & 
As [ have announced my intention to wave the privilege of a spec- Engage. The stag repels each bold assault broadcloth cloak, a pair of boots, and three or four other articles of inferiour 
. { t ws ie f unds r mms ré utragec y at sti av ‘ t < , r ‘ 
tator in the present degraded stag-chase ; and do not mean by pla- > xo age -— ” ~ ron he ‘cenue diatane st peeoy- tome 238 ae en. As they have een long worn, and are 
. eneath a weight o t Wwe known, they can be easily recognized an entific This tn nt 
giary to gligest the narratives of others into pretended pictures of my || The tears run trickling down his hairy cheeks ded te the bunds ove that a mage 
5 ne: I select the sed deline sed . He weeps, nor weeps in vain. The king beholds 2 digs any recurring, Must convince the 
own experience ; 1 select the spirite elineations of a distinguished |} His wretched plight, Soon at his high comman most unrefiecting of the propriety of locking the front door, by dark. It 
sporting poet as a faithful exhibition of the royal hunt. | Rebuked, the disappointed hungry pack would be well if every master of a family, when he returns to tea, should 
~ . Retire submiss, and grumbling quit their prey.” turn the key Ving it perba rit et, though tl fest v 
Along, then, courteous reader, beneath the gray battlements of || ’ : “i dre trerag mci 
. , : | Such was a royal hunt during the happiest days of George the to take it out and lay it under the mat. By this judicious conduct much 
Windsor castle that glisten in the early sunbeam, amid the glades and || Third. t = ? ‘apy 8 crime would be prevented, and fewer hats stolet 
} ; hird, the august grandlat! tf the present blooming queen; and 
groves of that majestick forest where former monarchs revelled in the || a , y S GremGratner es the pros £6 Shitty cree em nomeen vous 
, ' », || as the far ictoria displays both taste and talent for equestrian feats . 
chase: while I, with book in hand, and magick wand of poesy, roll || nines . eo O GS Chee Fae Cyeartnen Coats, ¥ W 
i there is some yspect that the tay-chas av viv und h we wore e have rece nt entery t ar vulefat ble 
back the wheel of time about half a century, reviving and reju- _ os ~ , ee eee podieeed| shove ue the mow wert unital eink Mendes teneen - , 
aim ign, in all its ancient splendour ' i : i has been lo ‘ 
vinating spurred and booted knights, and royal Amazonian maids, pas ee Clee GESeRCS for by the publick with intense tntere It is precisely such 3 work as we 
who then gave grace and beauty to the splendid pageant | And imaetin England ' farewell to thy field-spor It may, 1 wight expect from the deservediy high reputation of the auth We ant 
: fear, be thought from these retrospections, that my youth has been cipate much pleasure in rea t The typographical execution reflects 
* The morning sun that gilds with trembling rays = much credit on the nter the ’ . 
Windsor’s high towers, beholds the courtly train i} devoted to the sporting field. But it is, perhaps, from transient ir ee eee eee cee sing is such as to make it worthy ¢ 
fas 2 » ‘ . . P 1 he centre-table ‘ s ‘ 
Mount for the hog ety vie ws in all his course dulgence in them, that I have been induced to hunt the ground over Paes ; 
A scene so gay: heroi hobie youths, a : ee . Now, this would answer fur almost any description of bo nn 
In arts and arms renown’'d, and lovely nymphs again, and conduct the courteous re ader t rough scenes tin which | , . an ' pion ! « 
The fairest of the Seb et Aa have feit much enjoyment, and which, while they are peculiar and whether screntinick, literary Ave, OF Severe It covers the whole 
_— ae roud parade 
These shine magnificent, and press around characteristick of the country, have passed unnoticed in the pub- BTeUne, and does justice to publisher, author, printer, and binder, 
The royal happy tair. | all at once It seems lo me « te wenous 
Like troops of Amazons, the female band j| lished tours of travellers > . ee Te 
Prance on their steeds, not in refulgent arms | NUMBER Five 
As those of oid. Unskilled to wield the sword 
» +) } ° he bom | * . , , Steamilu ¢ dent so niul duty t recor othe om? 
Ox bend the bow, these kill with surer aim LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENT pmbost accident, —I ecord another horrible ex 
otispring, fairest o au, } plos upon the western waters As the new and elegant steamer, Reg 
Lead on the splendid train. I!iustrious maids stor, w : procees up the Ot she was passed. wi - i 
Ever triumphant ! whose victorious charms, , Se . atte, aa ea eed mgs ner sarees the sane 
Without the needless aid of high descent EDITORIAL FORMULAS. ne celebrated fas ’ Phundergust, Captain Alligator, who 
Had awed mankind to bow and sue for grace j calle it to Captain Earthquake, of the Reeulator,im a very insulting ton 
. . ‘ ne 
. * * - * * * > > * - ° Mr. Epvrrorn—For the convenience of the editerial corps, an in- “Hu strannger, why is your boat « ‘ the Reggeriats Give it up?’ 
An awful silence reigns’ Thus stand the pack I genious friend of mine has invented a very clever article, easily ma Because all the other boats go byt This outrageous taunt very properly 
: ad - = } . . roused t ft tain ' 10 SWor t o utat 
Mute and unmoved, and cowing low to earth, naged, and calculated to be highly useful to the class for which itis 2) °" — nptain Rasthqeaks, whe swore thes ie would eutatny 
While pass the glittering court and royal pair | ae b ¢ Thundergust, if he sent every one of his six hundred passengers to 
Se tine 2 gereege wey eee ai aiinnt intended The inventor is a native of Connecticut, and at a very The steam was worked up to an excessive degree. Rosin and other inflam 
But soon the winding horn and huntsnf&n’s voice } lv ; Ly lu niall , Bef 7 : 
Let loose the generai chorus far around early hour exhibited unusual inge ty efore he reached the aye mable substances were thrown on to the fire in immense quantities. The 





Unharbour'd now, the royal stag forsakes I of ten years he was the proprietor of no less than six machines safely Regulator was soon beam-and-beam with the Thundereust, The passengers 
| 





























His wonted lair. He shakes his dappied sides, i ’ cheered. Captain Alligator : need entid.ans 
| posited } , nt O . lear ’ i - . . i . ‘ LJ na ' ‘ of Wild-ca when, just as 
And teoees high his beaming head : the copes deposited in the Patent Office, and designed to yield a large income a toonyatbo's neater cork besecae 5 <- 
u ‘ i t ' nea i ! t ur ° nd the ! ‘ 
Beneath his antlers bends. What doubling slufts | as soon as they can be made to work. Perpetual motio s ct d , niche ee 
4 } on ha H i sengers were wn skv-hiet s tterine of limi ' 
He tries' Not more the wily hare. In these er if) 3 ol _ doris, og uch & scattering of Hmbs, heads, arme and 
Wouid stil! persist, did not the full-mouthed pack } to be a secret: for by a skilful but simple combination of elements, egs never was secn The opposite sides of the river were completely 
enn Sain tas tee my me eo our fnend has discovered a process which he assures us cannot failto ‘Strewe with them—and the trees which frinved the banks, had their leaves 
1e woods reply, the hunters’ cheering shouts nkied with howe ! 
J ae e Ned cs Bdie ip o spl i sh r of Capt t forte j ) 
Float through the giades and the wide forest rings |, succeed. His prese nt discovery is called Editorial Formulas, and H ; ° hat : as part po { runately escaped 
\ ; d : called om us immediately " riving in the city, and from his representa 
How merrily they chaunt Their nostnis deep is really one of the handiest inventions of the times ' , A ’ : : 
Inhale the grateful steam. * * * * * # ons, we are convinced that no biame whatever can be attached to him 
See the swift courser strains, his shining hoofs In arranging it he has been guided entirely by philosophical prin- | He was actuated throu ithy a very natural and just spirit of emu mm, 
ecurely bes! the ground Glades crossing g ades, !} ciples. Starting with the premise that a certain number of accidents, 24 te sarviy passengers speak in high terms of the humanity he ais 
The forest opens to our wondering view . ' slaved toward the § 1 t . " 
. ° ved t d i 1 ’ ! ad h wound t ‘ , o 
Such was the king’s command e*seeoe eo 8 | Variousiv stee ped In misery; a certain number of crimes, varvinge m me : chases : sburnag - WO COPLEIS CneSENINNSS 
How melts my beating heart as I behold their liti Ps {hone nd , ' “a yesterday tn the street, when Captain E. manifested his sense of the ungen 
4 : " their qualit f horror and ¢ te imt f . 
Each lovely nymph, our island’s boast and pride, vei quauties Of horrour , and a certain number of new LOOKS, difler- | tiemaniy conduct of Captain A ou out his right eye 
Push on the generous steed, that strokes along ing in dimensions and merit ; are to be regularly ushered into the ° : 
(er rough, o'er smooth, nor heeds the steepy n 7 ae ; The above will be fo l very useful to western editors, for whom 
Nor falters in the extended plain below worid, every cay of the three hundred and sixty-five Now 5. expre wa ™ , , j led ; 
TY) : } 7 . ’ Is Tes Gesigned i very cautiously worded, and wi! be 
Their garments loosely waving in the wind, obvious that these can be easily comprehended under a full set of : ‘ 
And all the flush of beauty in their cheeks ei y . e . found cale sted, with slight alterations, for nearly every steamboat 
While at their sides their anxious lovers wait, descriptions, answer! eq rally well in all cases, with such little vana ; eae The { } : 
To cuide their dubious course “es e*#-* P : —_ explosion that oce 5 ef owing wil be lound usetal 
t ions as the ecula sdividual imstar s may r 
Now the blown stag through woods and bogs, and streams, ™ oo a ee we Seen Mr 
Has measured half the forest; but, alas Humm has mvented a series of cards, with spaces left for the 2 NUMBES \ 
> > al 1e t fro ar ‘ nett 5 ' + att , 
= a dip n He a es = seman ee a tion Of slips, in sucha manner that thev can be conveniently d We cam é vor express s \ ¢ © attack upon us in 
His baggard fancy still with horrour views ata moment's notice to almost anv ordinary combinatior ; , : atin aware ': e estimation in whieh 
The fell destroyer. Still the fatal ery dent \ below a few st , at polluted sheet is be ) this commur deprives it of all powers of 
» ‘ sents © give ) é \ s il ns ‘ } 2 ; le ° i. 
Insults his ears and wounds his trembling heart give ben die Porcine Of these cards, and ai edi mischief, we tm t suppose that iry | eon added to insult. But the 
He shoots the steep and sweats along the vale. tors who desire a supply of them can be furnished on reasonable terms editor of tt . wellknown: an it few persons w ttach 
There mingles with the herd, where once he re:gned ite ‘ie 4 . ‘ 
Proud monarch of the groves ° bY an eariv application weigt he abuse of a branded A convict ur—a fellow who has 
But the base herd have learnt the ways of me NUMBER ONE een KICKE cuffe to callousness. Ail that we ask of himis to forbear 
Averse they fly. or with rebellious aim i is—f mnmer s 1 irce would naturaily sutect 
Chase him from thence. * * * * * # Horrid accident.—We rt to re ja most melar event that t . = men . nputatios 
a huntsman knows him from a thousand maras place on - — cumstances were afle . 
Nor are his hounds deceive familiar grows ’ - > , ; * b ter ‘ Af » fe . +} 
His scent, and strong their appetite to kill arse Botan. n = af Asuly Cuaracverias . “ A ey ier ma ‘ 1 BOVE 1 copler can go and take an 
They push him many a league If happily the ee elugent, tnéelatigabie, & sA-minded agnicu.turist vater-supper with his brother editor, and laugh ove yl s 
p i rit, ul he cane 
Too far escaped, and the gay courtly train }| of the place, was struck by lightning and kille ithe spot. We are assure l } l l ve 
. t tre f rought Vl ot » fu 
Behind are cast, the huntsman’s clanging whip y gentlemen acquainted with the circumstances, that the animal whose {can oe i . rOugu ay Wild opy more of these 
Stops tull r bold career. passive the y Stand } melan v decease we have econ ¢ ’ upon to re rd, was one f the formulas esti wuld i ve um the copyright of the inventor 
As if by stern Medusa gazed to stones | . . , ; ‘ 
} taost sy and sagacious creatures that ¢€ 4 pasture His Suthee tha bo hve hundred formulas, calculated for 
I have given without interruption the first act or burst of a stag- || 'S Much regrette “—~ . ees . » almost every px e event and exigency, are given in Mr. Humm's 
chase, originally sketched with spimt by Denham, but recast, aug Now of the above specimen it wo e desirable for every editor vel ; The great advantage of it is, that it reduces 
mented, and embellished, bv Somerville. But I avail myself of the || to possess a cop As all these events should be chronicled with , editorial wf to a mere mechanical employment. The crank 
pause commanded by the obsequious huntsman, to permit the courtly || due particularity, spaces have been left for the insertion of the day (4 e easiy turned by a bov, who can discharge with efficiency 
band of lords and dames to spur their lagging steeds and palfreys to || and place. A space has also been left for the deserption of ere all the requisite duties Uniess [ am much mistaken, this imge 
the hounds. It seems a meet occasion to cast a glimpse upon the || ture supposed to suffer; and it will answer equally well for almost s invention will constitute a new epoch im the listory of news 
motiey throng of cockney sportsmen who mingle in the noble hunt. !! any vanety, though we suppose it intended particularly for the | ers L. MON 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


THE BOOK OF FASHION. 


Tue following, from an English publication, is a very fair satire 
‘Manuals of Politeness,” etc. 


upon the Books of Etiquette,’ 
which have made their appearance in such numbers of late years. 


4 LADY'S TOURNURE. 


Axioms, to be useful, should be universal and invariable ; fitted | 
alike to the capacities of the young and inexperienced, and the more 
mature—but alas! not more improved. And, as the nomenclature 
of Fashion contains so large an admixture of French phrases, I shall 
* Tournure,” (for which we 


An exact and graceful ad- | 


contrive to explain them as I proceed 
have no English word) signifies :—First 
justment of dress, to the person of the wearer; and second, a studied | 
personal carriage (yet, apparently, perfectly natural) to suit the dress, 
and prevent its forming ungraceful tableaux. 

«“ Bless me!” exclaims some country cousin, “ why this is making 
a complete art of putting one’s gown on ' ‘To be sure it is; and it | 
is a pity the art is so much neglected. Out of ten ladies whom you |} 
will meet in almost any given latitade—nine appear to have had | 
their dresses tossed on with a pitehfork ! 

The ladies of Bloomsbury and Russell-squares—those mincing | 
specimens of would-be refinement, and excessive vulgarity, will 
deem such a simile “ insupportably unbearable! Poor things! I 
compassionate them ; and yet I cannot help exulting at so marvel- 
lous an achievement, as that of putting all Red Lion-square to the 


| 
blush! 


It is the remark of all who have been in Paris, that the ladies 
there are si hen mis; (so tastefully habited) that their dresses are 
tirées a quatre épngles, (put on with the nicest art ;) and, in brief, | 
that their /ournure is perfect | 


” 


WHAT Is A SET! 


The world of fashion is divided into a vast number of distinct 
societies, called sefs; and no one is presumed to be intimate with | 
any one out of his or her own set. The members of a * set” are 
pretty equally matched as it respects fortune and consideration ; | 
among themselves, they are as spiteful as you please ; but, with the 
world at large, they all make a point of praising each other. A “set” | 
rises In proportion as one or more of its members is admitted at 
Almack’s ; and the consolations of a “ set’ are immense, m the 
event of all being reyected—as they can then meet and rail at those 
‘odious patronesses !"' in full concert. Never perpetrate a publick 
slight against one of your own set. You would be discarded for so 
doug, and would not obtain admission into any other; in which case, 
the sooner you took passage for Terra del Fuego the better! 


TON 


Ton is the sublimity of impudence! It neither originates in, nor 
is necessarily sustained by rank, fortune, or accomplishments. The 
fifty-one persons of ton in England, (the number varies from forty- 
five to fiftv-one,) lead the whole fashionable world in so many co- 
lumns, and are obeyed implicitly A person of ton is by no means 
so refined, in the common acceptation of the term, as his followers ; 


but he has infinitely more ** self-possession,”’ which can give a grac« 
to what, in Bloomsbury, would be called valgar. The leader and 
the directress of ton, for the time being, are de riguem, the favourites 
of royalty. I should advise such persons to be on their guard against 
familiarity with crowned heads ; they have no doubt heard of a cer- 
tain personage, whose carriage was ordered, on his asking reyalty to 
ring the bell :—it became the knell of his fortunes! ‘Times have 
been worse, however :—a certam French monarch not only drew his 
but—sheathed his sword in his 


sword to please a familiar courtier ; 
body immediately after! 


COUSINS. | 
Cousin is the French for gnat—a thing which teases, and finally 
bites, or stings you: I always cut a cousin dead! 

BROTHERS, 

In a family where there are several young ladies and as many | 
brothers, never take even the most transient notice of the latter; 
they are always in the way, but they will, if you are evil, become 
downright bores ! 

FELLOW- PASSENGERS. | 

If you are so unfortunate as to travel by stage, never form any 
intimacy with persons inside or out; they may be knavish, and, by 
abstracting your purse, contrive to injure you; or, they may be damp 
and give you cold, which would be a sull greater injury ! 


| 
““MY DEAR SIR,” ETC. 

It is detestable to address a person in the course of conversation, 
with ‘‘ My dear sir !’’—“ My dear madam !"’"—“ My dear Lady Bab!” 
“ My dear Mrs. Colonel Pickthank!” ete. 

COLOURS, 

I have before spoken of dress, under the head of tournure; but I 
cannot help distinctly recommending to ladies the study of harmony 
of colour. Indeed, very serious accidents may arise from a deficiency 
of knowledge in this respect. There were two English young ladies 
at Paris, the Misses Fubbs, a short time ago, who nearly caused the 
death of a gallant French marshal. They were in the habit of 
wearing black petticoats and red bodies, and were usually termed 
the Petites Diablesses! Now, the above French marshal was riding 
along a narrow lane, in the neigabourhood of Fontainebleau, when 
the said two young ladies met him and his horse, vis-a-ws. Both the 
horse and its rider were in a state of astonishment—the former espe- 
cially ; and the marshal, amid the prancing and rearing, and back- 
ing of his steed, finding it impossible to keep his seat, was thrown; 
fortunately, however, for him, his fall was broken, and he escaped 
without any material injury! 


MISCHIEF. 
A tattling, fat, dressy young lady, on the wrong side of forty, is 
always mischievous: cut her. 


WHISKERS, ETC. 

Take care that your whiskers are not of one colour and your hair | 

of another! 1 knew a young fellow, whose prospects were annihi- | 
lated by a nick-name, in consequence of his having black hair and 

red whiskers. He was called “ Rouge and Noir!’ The same regard | 


| at any other time 


must be paid to wearing mustachios, en suite; for it was not long 
since that I observed, in the saloon of the opera, a fanciful young 
gentleman, who sported for the oceasion an inexpressible pair of 
mustachios. Unfortunately for him, there was so visible a difference 
of colour between the said mustachios, his whiskers and his hair, 
that my suspicions became excited, and he was closely watched, by 
myself and my two friends. This annoyed him so much, that, in 
an agony of fear, he disappeared behind one of the pillars, and, on 
his return, was so altered in his appearance, that his most intimate 
acquaintance could not have recognized him. On a due inspection, 
however, we discovered that it was the same individual, minus his 
mustachios and whiskers! all which had been torn off from his 
beardless face and carefully deposited in his coat-pocket! We never 
see one of this class, without being reminded of the strong resem- 
blance they bear to a scrubbing-brush emerging from a turnip! 
PERFUMES. 

Ladies may use any perfumes they like: men should use none at 
all. I think it is Buffon who tells us, that “a French courtier, who 
was sitting, contemplatively, in one of the arbours, near the Petit 
Trianon, was, by mistake, shot for a civet-cat! 

ELEGANCE, 


To be what is called “elegant,” is to be “tres peu comme il faut.” 
Elegance is stiffness ; it is (tell it not in Gath) “art made manifest.” 
EXTREMES. 

People of fashion should not be remarked for any peculiarity. But 
young ladies forget themselves, and young men, too: some, for in- 
stance,’are always Penseroso-ing ; and others, as eternally Allegro-ing. 
Both are absurd: but it is infinitely ridiculous to find the same per- 
son, on the same day, doing both ! 

LAUGHTER. 

Fashionable people never laugh: it supposes excitement; and 
are they not censed to be at no time excited ? Beside, one cannot he Ip 
inferring, that they who laugh have been brought up in a menagerie, 
and have become imbued with the cachinnatory propensities of the 
hyena, the zebra and the red-necked macaw! 

PERSON AND PERSONAGE. 

A person means anybody; a personage means some one otf dis- 

tinction 
OLD WOMEN. 

I mean those who are hackneyed in the ways of the world. I con- 
fess that I fear them—and am, therefore, always singularly courte- 
ous as I approach their circle. ‘These Macbethian beldames are 
most to be dreaded when they pucker up their yellow cheeks into a 
smile—there is a reputation shipwrecked in every wrinkle ! 


FLIRTING. 


The most pleasing and the most approved method is, to Aide some 
part of your dress, as you are leaving a ball-room, and then to en- 
gage the young gentleman to aid you im finding it—(if he can.) You 
say this last to yourself, of course 


MONTHS 


August is the Friday of the year. You must then either go to 
Paris, or appear to go, by keeping yourself closely immured “ at 
home.” 

\ LETTER 

Unless to a most intimate friend, should contain nothin? compli- 
mentary, enthusiastick, or pteturesque—no repetitions'Di “ My dear 
sir.’ ** My dear madam,” and so forth; but a plain, and even cold 
Wafers or *‘ spits’ are things unknown 


explanation of its object. 
So also is red sealing- 


to hands polite, (that 1s, wafers for letters.) 
wax 
ROASTING. 


“My frend, the duke of Great Body! 


out of common decency, to display your Amifiés before strangers 


“ My carriage and ftour—My six servants—My country-house,”’ 


| ete. etc. 1s Bishopgate all over 


PARKS 
If nature has been bountiful in providing you with a handsome 
leg, talk as muchas you please about Long-Champs, or the Champs- 
Elysees ; but, at all events, unless casually, never introduce Hyde 
Park or Kensington Gardens, or the like 
THEATRES. 


A fashionable person 1s censed never to have been in a theatre ; 


| of course, I do not include the opera. 


HOURS, 
Be punctual to an appointed hour for dinner—but never punctual 
Always arrive at the opera just at the com- 
mencement of the ballet ; and contrive to get to bed by six or half- 
past, a. M., rising at half-past one, p. m., to breakfast. 
BALLS 
Balls given by un-fashionable people, (however rick these last 
may be,) are called ** A refuge for the destitute.” Never go near 
them 
DANGER 
Young men !—a charmiag little black-eyed widow, with a large 
family, 1s the most dangerous person you can meet with! Avoid 
her, or—pense> aux suites 
PAINT. 
It is not now fashionable to paint the face either distinctly red or 
distinctly white ; yet some ladies have a way of dusting their coun- 


tenances with a white composition so prodigally, that, at a little dis- 


tance, they look like—cauliflowers 
DAUGHTERS. 


It ts exceedingly bad taste in a lady who has, perhaps, six mar- 
riageable daughters in the country, to bring them all up to town for 
show, at one and the same ume. The Persians, who are a knowing 
people, en fart de femme, say that one wife may be agreeable—that 
two are a torment—four, a purgatorv—and six, the ——! 
der that the last Persian ambassador fainted when Lady Saxmund- 
ham introduced her nine grown-up daughters to him at once! ! 


will, it is to be pre- | 
(sumed, make a dupe of Nobody ! It isa violation not only of fashion, 


No won- | 


THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 

Nos. 55 and 66. Portraits. T.T. Fowler.—From the size and 
character of these pictures, it may be thought that we ought to give 
a more extended notice of them. But they have so little merit as 
paintings, that we can barely recommend them as geod likenesses. 

No. 57. Portrait. C. G. Thompson.—A very clever painting. 

No. 58. Fort Snelling. Lieutenant Eastman.—This gentleman 
we take to be an amateur; and, as such, his works are entitled to 

|| great praise. His distances and skies are generally extremely well- 
managed. His foregrounds, we think, want more warmth, and his 
figures should be more gracefully drawn. 

No. 60. Portrait of J. Trumbull. J. Frothingham.—An excellent 
| painting. The colour of the flesh and the soft, flowing appearance 
of the hair, have a very natural and pleasing effect; and we think it 

is hung to good advantage : for, when on a line with the eye, the 
peculiar hatched style of this artist always offends, by its harshness 
and wiry appearance. 

Nos. 62 and 68. Portraits. J. Whitehorne.—This gentleman's 
pictures are not seen to advantage. They are all too high, and his 
style is not one where “distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
We have seen pictures of his, in other exhibitions, of great merit; 
and, as we understand he will assist in person in the hanging of 

| another year, we must defer our remarks to another season. 

No. 63. Portrait. W.H. Powell. Very pleasingly painted. 

Nos. 64 and 65. The Departure and the Return. T. Cole.—Thes¢ 
pictures may be termed historick landscape. They not only give a 
view of nature, but imbody a story. Much is left for the imagina- 
tion to fill up, and much the artist has furnished. As compositions 
of this character, they are valuable works; as mere paintings, how- 
ever, we do not like them as well as his other pictures in the exhibition. 

No. 67. Portrait. G. Marsiglia—We have seen better pictures 

' from Mr. Marsiglia. 

No. 70. Portrait. 

Nos. 71, 84 and 85. Landscapes. 
cabinet-pictures. 

No. 72. Ruins of a Convent. 
its kind. 

No. 73. Ruins of Adrian’s Villa. J. G. Chapman.—Unfinished, 
we should think. There is a pleasing tone and richness of colour 
about the ruins, which makes up, in a great measure, the want of 
vigour and force in the foreground. 

No. 74. Portrait. W. H. Powel.—Not as well-painted as Nos. 
18 and 63 

Nos. 75 and S81. Portraits. J. Cranch.—Not of the first class. 

No. 76. Wreck of the Home. J. Pringle.—There is little else 
than sea observable in this picture, and this is too cold and chalky 
to ple ase. 

No. 77. Portrait of a child. W. R. Hamilton.—More creditable 
in its drawing and composition, than in its colouring 

No. 78. Rip Van Winkle and the crew of the Henry Hudson. 
A. B. Durand.—A very difficult subject, very well managed. Ws 
are much pleased with the astonished look of lazy Rip: nor is the 
landscape badly done. 

No. 79. A Knickerbocker battle. 


J. Talbot.—Nothing remarkable. 
A. B. Durand.—Very pleasing 


H. A. Wright.—A fair picture of 


flesh and smoke, almost without form and without colour; and yet, 
here and there, about an inch square of real humour and positive merit. 

No. 80. Portrait of a lady. H. Inman.—This portrait exhibits 
Mr. iuman’s masterly manner to great advantage. We have here 
all the brilliancy of colour, facility of handling and exact resem- 
blance to nature, which we so much admire in his works. It is, 
however, somewhat out of (what artists term) keepang—the head 
being of a different fone and colour from the neck and breast. 

No. 82. Portrait. Alanson Fisher.—Hung too high to enable us 
to judge of its merits. 

No. 83. Portrait. F. S. 
finished with care and skill. 

No. 86. Portrait. S. A. Mount.—Too hard and chalky to please, 
but well drawn and a good likeness. 

No. 87. Portrait of a lady. G. Marsiglia.—Head well painted; 
but the drapery and figure defective. 

No. 88. Portrait. F. Alexander.—The head in this portrait is a 
most capital performance, and should be well studied by our young 
artists; but the back-ground, chair and dress, all adhere too closely 
to be natural. 

No. 89. Landseape. A. B. Durand.—Decidedly the best landscapx 
in the exhibition, of Mr. Durand’s. The sky, distance and middle- 
ground, very skilfully handled; but we should be pleased to see a 
little more force and depth in the foreground. 

No. 90. Portrait. H. Bryant.—Rather formal and stiff in the po 

| sition of the figure, but otherwise very well executed. 

No. 91. Portrait. C,. G. Thompson.—We are sorry this picture is 
hung se high; for, from the slight glance we can get at it, it seems 

But, is not the bust too large for the 


Agate.—An honest, faithful painting, 


to possess considerable merit. 
head and neck ? 

No. 92. Landscape. M. Livingston —Executed too much in the 
style of scenery-painting, and too monotonous in colour; yet con 
taining parts of great truth, force and brillianey. 

No. 93. Portrait of Edwin Forrest. H. Inman.—In this we have 
Mr. Inman’s best production, and certainly an admirable picture. 
Mr. Forrest, however, is made to appear a little too gross, and 
nearer fifty than thirty years of age. 

Nos. 94 and 100. J. Hagan.—If these are first efforts of a young 
man, they are creditable. 

No. 95. Fortune-telling. W. S. Mount.—If we may be allowed a 
preference, this artist is our favourite. He has, certainly, more on- 
ginal powers of mind than any other young artist in the country; 
and yet, strange to say, amid the mulutude of criticisms on the Aca- 
demy that have appeared within the last few weeks, not one has, as 
yet, mentioned his name! The picture before us is, we understand, 
unfinished, and when in that state, we do not think it fair to remark 
upon it; but in No. 308, by the same hand, we have a jewel of high 
value, and shall then call the attention of our readers to it. 

(To be continued.) 








J. Quidor.--A sad medley of 
broken shins and bloody noses; a confused, ill-assorted mass of 
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Jlements of Trigonometry ; by Professor C. W. Hackley.”—The 
oft-quoted observation, that “ there is no royal road to the arcana 
of knowledge,” is pre-eminently true of mathematical science. Pa- 


tient industry and an untiring application of the best powers of the 





mind, are the only means by which any great progress in this de- | 


partment of human knowledge can be made. But, although the 
way is naturally rough and difficult, it can be much improved by 
removing unnecessary impediments, and making the initiatory steps 
more easy and pleasant; and this, we think, bas, to a very conside- 
rable extent, been effected by the author of the “ Elements of Trigo- 
nometry.”” We have no hesitation in recommending this work to 
the attention of the teachers in our colleges and academies, for the 
use of which it is particularly intended; although, as a general rule, 
we are decidedly opposed to most of the “learning made easy” pub- 
lications of the day—-those elementary compilations, which have a 
tendency to create a community of literary and scientifick sciolists, 
in place of the ancien regime of profound thinkers and learned scho- 
lars. However much we may facilitate the progress of the mathe- 
matical student, there is no danger of reducing the field of thought 
to too small a compass, or enabling him to jump at the conclusions 
he seeks, without a due exercise of his mind. Trigonometry has 
heretofore been a peculiarly dry, uninteresting and unnecessarily 
difficult study, owing to the defects of the elementary treatises by 
which it has been taught. The student, bewildered by the abrupt 
transition from geometry to trigonometry, has been compelled to 
encounter, at the outset, a collection of general formula which fa- 
ugue and disgust, before their practical application is discovered. 
The demonstrations in the work before us are particularly ample 
and comprehensible, and all the examples, both in plane and spheri- 
cal trigonometry, are of a practical and interesting character. The 
addition of an excellent treatise upon the application of the princi- 
ples of trigonometry to navigation and nautical astronomy, adds 
much to the value of the book, and will, no doubt, secure its intro- 
duction into our naval schools, 


* Men and Things in America: 


residence im the United States, in a serves of letters toa friend. By 


being the experience of a year's 





A. Thomason.’ —This is the ttle of a new volume of travels in this 
country, which has net as yet, we believe, been honoured with a 
republication. extracts given m_ the 
Athenwum, it must be a weak and flimsy production. The expe- 
rience of the author appears to have been contined to the three cities 
of Philadelphia, Albany and New-York, diversified by a trip across 
the ferry to Hoboken, and a visit to Hudson, of which place he gives 
the following sagacious account 


from the London 


Judging 


“T saw nothing remarkable in the town of Hudson ; it consists principally 
of one very long row of houses, not running paralle! with, but at a nght an 
gie to the river: of course it is not a place for trading. | was told you can- 


not offer a greater insult to a Hudson man than to ask him what street lie 
r 


lives in, there 
board the stea 





ering but one there I found some agreeable ¢ mmpany on 


oat 

He smashes to atoms the celebrated penitentiary system of the 
great model state prison of New-York, at Auburn,—which also he 
passes—by the weight of an anecdote * told” him, again, by one of 
these passengers. He takes occasion, passing West Point, to allnde 
(which nobody has ever done before!) to Arnold's treachery, and at 
the same time to honour Washington with the ttle of * the great 
negro-breeder.”’ In like style, sketching the history of Penn's colo- 
ny, he borrows the coarse newspaper version of a caricature joke told 
about one of the first Dutch settlers cheating the Indians by cutting 
a cowskin into strips, to make it sfretch, and applies this, for history, 
to Mr. Penn. He says the national government can do nothing about 
foreign copyright, because the s/afe legislatures * would never allow 
any justice to be done in the matter!’ He is suddenly wroth, in 
chapter fifteen, at everybody's statement and belief that America isa 
land of easy subsistence, compared with others; and he calls Mrs. 
Butler to an awful account for saying theres no want there, or need 
be none. This anybody, of course, must know cannot be otherwise. 
It needs neither ghost, nor traveller of * experience,” to tell thus 
much. But Mr. Thomason sees—or thinks he seees— 


“Scores of destitute homeless wretches, lying on bulks, or under the 


sheds about the markets of New-York and Philadelphia, as well as in such 
places of London ; and | have been an eve-witness to great misery, from 
cold and hunger, tn the severe wiater of 1835-6, such as probably was never 


experienced in our country.’ 


No doubt of it, savs the Athen»um, commenting on the above ex- 
tract. This is in the cities—in two cities—the writer saw only 
three, and no part of the country at all—among a nation vet chiefly 
to be characterised as a country—all country. It is m those two 
places—or rather that one place—where all the wretchedness of 
all the silly, ignorant, improvident, intemperate, and vicious popula- 
tion, who can contrive to get over, or get sent over, to “* America,” 
is poured out on the shores and wharfs of the land of liberty—and 








where, of necessity, it cannot, under any police, be imstantaneously 
prevented either from exposure or often from severe want! And 
thus, to be sure, Is prove d the pove rtv of America, in the means of 
subsiste Why, look “on this picture,” which we take from a 
Transatlantick paper before us :— 





“ One thousand six hundred and six passengers arrived at New-York on 


Thursday, from foreign ports.” 
And now, “on this,” from another— 


ground, New-York, during the last 





“ There have arrived at the quarant 





SIX days, SIX thousand ane hu ed and forty-nine passengers from foreign 
ports. The supercargo of the British ship Lockwoods, from which son 
three handred and sixty emigrant passengers were landed, recently, at Am- 
boy, in violation of the quarantine laws, Was arrested in New-York on Sa- 
turday, at the suit of the ¢ tion, and committed for want of bail. The 
damages are laid at thirty thousa lars. Mr. Buchanan, the Brit 
sul, has taken measures for secuting the master of the Lock woods for a 





breach, also, of the laws of England, inasmuch as he had incurred the pe- 
nalty of one hundred pounds for not producing to him or his vice-consul, the 
certificate of registry.” 

But enough of this. What says the author himself elsewhere ’ 
Why at New-York, “ when I was there, emigrants were pouring in 
at the rate of twenty thousand a month ; in one week more than sixty 
thousand were landed ;*’ adding at the same time with propriety, 
“The bulk of these, of course, scatter themselves about different | 
parts of the country ; and one portion finds it the most convenient | 
route to Canada.” 


| TO READERS AND CORR«cSPONDENTS. 





“W.H.C..” “T. D. T.,.” “Glendoveer,” end “ Elia,” are respectfully de- 
clined. —** Julian's” chirography ts better than his verses —** Rienzi” will im- 
prove by study.—The * Dog Pediar,” * Rich and Poor People,” end several 
letters from correspondents, will appear next week Florio” means mischref ; 
he should, however, understand that the Mirror is not an arena wm which to 
** manage private and domesty k brows.” His favour ts left at the desk We 
have returned the ** Gossip” of “ B. T. B.” to Ars address, throw post- 
office. —* A Marriage in High Life” ts unsuitable to these page * Where 
is the wind to come from '” 4s an old story 
kind consideration ; but we cannot follow his advice. Woth the ** ke 
actors” we have nothing to do.—Several communwations are on hand, which 
will be attended to hereafter 
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A new song —The re are many true poets who cannot write a 
song. Indeed some of the most gifted have failed im t attempt 
It is an art distinct in itself; and one in which few American writers 
have succeeded. The following from the pen of a fnend was writter 
for Mr. Charles E. Horn. The poet has done so much, that the task 


of the composer will not be difficult. 
A VENETIAN SERENADE 
I 


Come, come to me love 


Come, love—aris¢ 
And shame the bright stars 
With the lig 
Look out from 
Oh lady-bird, hear '— 


' 
it of thine eves 


thy lattice 


Like a swan on the water 


Floats mv gondolier' 


Come, come to me, love 


Ww 


Come, come to me, love 


Come, love—my bride 


O'er crvstal in moonbeams 
We'll tranquil! 
Tn the 


¥ glide 





» of the oar 
A melody flows 
Sweet as the nightinale 


Sings to the rose ! 


> »? ) > ! 
’ \ 7 
Come, come to me, love 


Come, come to me, love ' 





Come, love—the day 


Brings warder and cloister— 
Away and away! 
Oh haste to thy lover— 
Not yon star above 
Is more true to heaven 
Than he to his love 
Come, come to me, love ' 


Poor Mino.—Passing through Nassau-street the other evening a 


friend put his arm within ours and drew us into a shop, hung round 


with cages of all sizes and descriptions. No sooner had we entered, 


than a sharp, clear voice, with a slight nasal twang, exclaimed, 


What's vour name? Who, 


the enunciation, and so natural the tone, that the 


‘* What's your name you looking at 
So distinct was 


idea did not enter our head that it proceeded from any but » humar 


being While we were wonder y at the salutation, the same voice 
exclaimed in a hurried manner, as if the person speak were 
alarmed for the safetv of the moveables scattered round—*“ Unel 
John 4 I ne le John 4 some body's n the shop tad I pon this ¢ 


elderly gentleman entered from the back apartment, and then, for 


the first time, we discovered that the ejaculations had proces 
from a beautiful bird with dark glossy plum ce, who occupied a cage 
over our head Soon afterward, with a vanety of mtonation w 


surprised us, the feathered prodig 


Mino!” 
succeeded immediately by 


himself to the 


¥ broke fort! 





drawling it out with an exquisite plan 
a borsterous laugh, as if the cae} 


were abandoning 
‘roke” that had been uttered since the susper 


ifrepressiiue et 


ments. It was irresistibly contagious; and if { 





tate it with any success, them mirth would ber 











than it now ts, and possess far more of the delusion of reality | 
addition to all these accomplishments, ** Poor Mino™ « wi 
several bars of a popular catch in be autilul stvic nd he isd 
enriching his vocabulary with new words d phrases As we 
the shop, he exclaime d, with a pardonable anachronism, * Goo 
morning,” and then commenced his plaintive ejaculaty ‘Poor 
Mino!” The next day, on taking up one of the morning ers we 
met with the following mention of this remarkable by our neigh 
bour of the Knickerbocker 

**Good morning '" in a clear, sonorous voice, r in ears, the othe 
day, as we stepped into the store of a bird-tas 1 Nassau-street ser 
ng no one in the shop, we were pondering In our mind Whence the « rte 
ous salutation cou.d , When a large, handsome rd. of v “ | 
fixed his keen eye 1, us, and cocking s head tively, aske 
* What's your name ’” Surprised beyond measure at the full and perfect 
pronune ation, and intonation of the voice, so t ke the mere parrot, we 
were actually on the point of answering the query, When the juacious 
questioner, turning toward a door that opened into an adjoining apartment 





called out, * Uncle John! Uncie Jo ™ Ane gentieman, of 
taciturn manners, entered, when the bird broke outinto one of the most 
hearty, infectious laughs it was ever our good fortune to hear, ending in a 


suppressed double chuckle, as if rounding off, softe voce. a guilaw at a capi | 


iderivy Quaser 





tal joke, which he had enjoyed with the utmost gusto. Oh, that joyous laugh 
It was the very musick of childhood, The next moment, 


tick and melting as those of Sterne’s star 


In tones as pathe 


out, * Poor Mir 


ng, he taltere 





But all sympathy with his captivity was at an end, when he preses com 
menced whistling parentiy with great glee Mino arare 
East Indian t irvel. Only five hundred dollars are 
manded for bir that his * conversational powers’ 

the first order, (although his rele may be rather limite the price is not 


unreasonayl« 








Franklin's mfing-press —We learn from the Londen papers, 
that ma lect recently delivered before the London Mec} 
Instit tebv BL B Thatcher, of Boston, the lecturer stated tha s 
researches after traces of Franklin's domes in Londo ve brortwht 


that Franklin, 
worked 


mer, and afterwards went to Watts’s, 


ght an interesting re iN It will be remembered 


came to London to pursue the printing business 


tirst with a person named P. 


The relick referred to ws the identical 


W atts The 


i) * near Lincoln's I 





press which Franklin worked at when with Mr tradi 


} 





on 1s preserved among the trade, that when Frankiin was in 
London in 1768, as the agent of Massachusetts, he visited his o a 
master, who still continued his business at the same place, so t 
out the press, which was still domg duty, too, called the work 














men togethe rave them, over a nogyin of porter, an account 
of the article, and a few words of comment in * Poor Richard's 
i il manner, w } ade a great impression The press is no 
rer sed out clumsy nd 1 rh, it does not sO 
much trom common esses as n t be supposed—it bemg now 
one hundred and ten years ce the plulosopher pulled at it himself 
Thi i | hie tha season promises to be one of 
the mos t it New-York has ever known. Our two prin 
pal ‘ res prese s es ols Ss, such as ive lv 
sparkled in west hem ere, While those which have already 
’ htened our lirmament t the canger of be r forgotten or 
‘ rawn If we i i i st «or ements, Miss 
] lre« M " Carac iN tt © « t ttractions 
We are it st © re in 
scout y CY seas at tM lree w ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
Sergeant Ta ird s new vol the * Athe ( ‘ If meet 
but half the succe ot Ik Ve 8 ve ‘ © to be dosar 
ed Wi ve vet to see M les the Love Chase d 
| y of Lyons,” im both of which we she | think her ‘ 
cess would hx —_ 
Des x ’ s cs [his is ‘ pampiulet, | ih 
shed 1 rto t 1, et ting of des » 4 and se el, 
for cot es, larm-houses, v s, and village-« rm s bw Mr A 
I) ‘ | s isle oe | “ ‘ te | ce ot seve l ‘ 
tiemen, with a view to the provement of Amerecan country arch 
te itt ‘ d i ‘ ot t ‘ to t ‘ mma t ‘ oft ‘ to 
Y he wood-cut w i ado the title ‘ CA { vy one 
cuted by Adams ; and t li al ‘ ‘ ’ ed 
and ele ntly colours The olject of the ton ts one which 
every ver of the beautiful and ture i be cisposed to 
enco ue a ¢ imend md we ele ful direct 4 cK atte on 
t e undertak 
Fas ' *“Tnallna ‘ \ lam vnite 
savs 1 Hall, the fash ble Ww t moves w t ad, " i 
' perhaps, of ‘ eat tid \ ' thal t tho 
ersons who cde ‘ fort e, en ostly « iNwalient to de 
rin ‘ . © their ¢ © castwar In this respect, 
too, tas ‘ mws crpre, itt ‘ { the celebrated line of 
Bishop Berkeley 
Westwa ri : ‘ e take \ 
1 f oplimm \ wester ‘ orve eule of 
1 favourit i kes the dhenes " ’ "lastes 
hifl We ‘ ! t ore ‘ vay i whee At 
s care e* ta " orn Most 
eo er sn ecole ure crt at ‘ t tions 
These ‘ pated mwa who tear © tatters, we t 
vave disposed t Lovert sat the pou me we were a 
i vo she en ue cives of our vile 
Dia ) £ M of our ‘ ‘ on it time wiht ’ 
t ira Neoew- Ve N every bwure it 
as one at Pi factur ‘ loch 
‘ ! ‘ t \ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
‘ 5 t hur i \ Itw ‘ ‘ 
wi since M 1) ! nd Ch ‘ ( city, 
re ved an orde om ¢ t of t TTT ‘ 
W shall set bouts ) kee enter ‘ ‘ 
Vr. A mpos | whose death, at an 
’ need age ely t we I 7 ot Mozart 
I is cou . s there eh » we at off echo of 
e ease, grace, and « ‘ write I 0 He was 
’ ii t t ve r Wily ; 4 { ‘ it ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ task 
ft composing the ’ e tw t¢ 
Eng *.— The prese ! er of the Morror ‘ n ed 
by an er \ on I d j ‘Tr | ess much terest to 
our suls ers asco ' ‘ t cnesses of Mrs. Gur 
ner that we recolles ‘ uve ‘ ] ‘ cet presents some 
fine specimens Of vigne'te ¢ ta g cd, to our ay readers, il! 
furnish Vaiwabie materiais lor ti se rap- hooks 
Charles Sprague \ y Likeness of this fine poet has beer 
engraved by Parker, from a painting by Harding, and » nthe 


embellishment forthe first number of our new volume 
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JOHN NOTT—WHY NOT? 
4 COMICK SONG—SUNG WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE BY HENRY RUSSELL—WRITTEN BY W. W. FREEMAN—COMPOSED J. BLEWITT. 


‘oth in the musick and the words of the following capital song. Those who have heard it _ by Mr. Henry Russell will not require a word in its behalf from ourselves to com- 


(There is much humour t mend it to their attention. —Published by Firth and Hall, No. 1 Franklin-square. ] 


MODERATO. 
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| 
| John Nott, he lived on Lud-gate seed 


he trade be-gan, And be-ing of the Li-ve-ry, ba? = a Sta-ble — Pa-per,and Pens and Ink he sold, And 
re 10ug 
” _ a ee | 
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though the Times might vaee, Pru-dence,in his lit-tle Shop, He still kept Sta-tion-a-ry, He still kept Sta-tion- FS sonn Nott, why not.John Nott, why not, why 
hrough re | en A 
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He was Nott tall, he was not short, 
He was Nott dark—not fair, 
He was Nott fat, he was not lean, 
e ) ¢ Vet Nott was very spare; 
-- s¢ $ es comers? || His gross amount was very large, 
ree eee. 48 — 4 And people said, indeed, 
Although John Nott did bear much weight, 
He always was in-kneed. 


| not, why not, John Now. 
! 
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3d—John Nott he dearly loved Miss Twist, 4th—John Nott declared he was undone, , Sth—John Nott resolved to put an end 
So did untwist his love, | And so he wrote her word, \| To all his mortal battles, 
And vow’d, although a Milliner, For a Connubial Knot he hoped || And having none with him to chat, 
Her Cap-tive he would prove; To tie, with her accord; | He sold off all his chattels; 
But she was Cap-tious and a flirt, Miss Twist you're twined around my heart, i] Although not wedded, home he went, 
And made John Nott, her ‘epert, Whate'’er may be my lot, | And made a little Knot, 
For as she could love no man long, | Though we're not joined, yet we're apart, Twist broke his Heart, and Twine his neck, 
She quickly Cut him Short. / Adicu—forget me Nott. | And poor John Nott—was not! 
Fisnine =xitieaiinall. the son of a fisherman, a priest in a rich al ‘Pru AFFECTION AND PARENTAL LOVE.—The extensive autho- 


iscellanp. ; : d 
sa Siti | bey in Florence, had a net spread every day on the table of vopotord rity of parents under the Chinese laws is well known. A Chinese 


ment, to put him, as he said, in mind of his origin. The abbot dy- | of forty years old, whose aged mother flogged him every day, shed 
ing, this dissembled humility procured Gruignoli to be his succes- | tears in the company of one of his fnends. ‘* Why do you weep !” 
sor; and the net was used no more. A friend who came to see him | —** Alas! things are not as they used to be. The poor woman's 
the day afterwards, on entering his apartment, said, ** Where is the | arm grows tee bler every day.” 





Morton, THE DRAMATIST—W hose death, at an advanced age, was 
recently announced. was one of the witnesses examined before the 
select committee of the House of Commons on dramatick literature, 


and in the course of his evidence incidentally developed some curi- het yrs There is ho further occasion for the net,” replied Gruig- A rusy avetionereR.—An English auctioneer announces in a 

ove traits of his own character and habits. He stated that he had noli, ** when the fish Is caught newspaper advertisement, that he has so much business he has re- 
rer seen one of his own plays acted, although some of his comedies Comp eTiTION.— We were walking down Main-street a day or two cently worn out two hammers, and is now on the second end of th« 

had been so suce -essful as to be re prese nted for fifty nights in sueces- | 220, WI hen we heard a water-cart-man cursing a luck ina most third! 

sion. ‘The lowest price he ever got fora play was ninety or a hun- , Ostreperous Manner * That's always the way, id he, ‘a body Sea-coixe.—He that cannot eat anything, dressed in any wav. a 


. : othine -a- rs. bi » one else iW cu ; 1 . . 
dred pounds, and the hig rhe »st three hu ndred pou nds. For ‘The can go at nothing now-a ong but some one else will cut him out, anv time, out of anything, and this under the sight of any dirt, the 


| cake the ici . im! «W - ' ” . 
Children in the Wood,” he received two hur dre d pounds, a fifty and take the job from him! What is the matter we said, iN || effect of any smell, the sound of any discord, and the feeling of an‘ ' 
for the copyright ; and for the “Invincibles” and “ A Roland for an) an inquiring tone. ‘ Why, you see, I got a contract to water this 


: motion, should not go to sea | 
about the same sum. ‘The usual mode of remunerating , Street to-day, and have got all ready, when tt has commenced raining 


Oliver,” 


hard enough to drown an elephant !"—C fram Nursery ELoguENcE.—* Poor tottvmouse have little piece of ! 
} eo ne ’ > , hard enough t iro a “epnant. — mmna F ‘ — 
dramatick authors, when he commenced writing for the stage, Was, hehe \ pi, one caky, and go rida with papa all pooty ?"—Boston Post 
by eiving them the receipts of the third, sixth, ninth, and twentieth Ine Royat scgerre.—The sceptre of England is made of gold, : 
rts, after deducting the expenses of the house ; and he deseribes |) the handle plain, the upper part wreathed ; in length about two feet EPIGRAM 1 


i i y ised to watch the clouds on such evenings, as nine inches and a quarter; in circumference about three inches at a 
with what anxiety he used to watch the clouds on such = : 4 ; ee A doctor well skilleti in the medical art, 








at I sgnently converted the author's ** benefit” intoa loss | the handle, and two inches and a quarter at the top. The pommel ~ 
1 stormy night frequen lycon d the a -% . f the late hed with . h 1 - 4 ld s ) Mongst others, = ies urope resolved to de; part, 
; : we , ’ i . ialle- , of the latter 1s enriched with rues, emeralds, and small diamonds, } , 
\ BEAUTIFUL VISITER \ Mexican bird, (the Mertinico Cralle “ 1 " t five it r : la half above t * He “se od ne And leave his domestick concerns— f 
—_— he . weeon. an , strich s n bout fi inches anc alf abo the handle is embellished an — 
tule of Wilson.) of the size of ro geon, and of an ostrich shape, a r abe ate ches a On a sp an of reir-teetabcertcdsinaem But what will become of the patients the while ‘ 
= » om the kk hac Daan comes ‘ . *mbossed v sapphires » ton is a mould with a cros I 
vith pury le pl mage oO ’ the neck, bac sol olive-green, neck ultra embossec ’ ppoire m h the to} d ’ ha cross ** Oh, fear not,’ a neighbour rephed, with a smile, P 
marne, and beak vermilion, was lately shot at the head of Seneca AcCCIDENT-MAKE RS —The editor of the ¢ ni nnatian, a ne w paper, *Thev will live—'till the doctor returns '” 
Lake. Itis seldom seen as high north says, that **a few first-rate accident-makers”’ will find employment : 
. . » ’ 
A MERCANTILE PUN.—A flock of birds flving over the heads of two |, at his office. Let him bespeak half a dozen steamboat engineers 
city merchants, one of them excla:med, * How happy those creatures || They are dec ided ly the greatest “accident-makers™ of the present Published overy Saturday. at No. 1, Barclay-ctrect, next te the corner of ‘ 
— ; wy eri esken.”” day — Prentic Broadway. Terms, Five Dollars per annum, payable, in all cases, in ad- 
ire IThev have no acct plances to pay ou are mistaken, " vance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor . 


replied the other; * they have their /://s to provide for as well as To Loarers —The re is only one debt for which you cannot be iii 
ae sued—that 1s the deht of nature. Scott and Co. Printers, Corner of John and Gold-streets 








